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A PERSONAL LETTER TO MR. SUBSCRIBER 








Office of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 
Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 4, 1910. 
Dear Mr. Subscriber: 

This, Mr. Subscriber, is a personal letter, a 
very personal letter, whose name ap- 
pears on the little label herewith. 

I want your help. 

You see, I have long said that I was going to 
start around the world this fall. 

I am going. 

But I have also said that before starting I was 
going to get 20,000 more subscribers than there 
are now on our books. 

I must get them. 

That much is settled. I have told you before 
about Uncle Remus’s story of Bre’r Rabbit climb- 
ing the tree. You remember Bre’r Wolf with 
blood in his eye had chased Bre’r Rabbitt relent- 
lessly, closed right in on him, and in an another 
minute would have his teeth clamped right on 
Bre’r Rabbit’s back— 

“And right then,’ said Uncle Remus, 
Rabbit, he clumb a tree.” 

“Climbed a tree?” exclaimed the Little Boy. 
“But you know rabbits can’t climb trees.” 

“Mebbe dey and mebbe dey cain’t,”’ said 
Uncle Remus. ‘All I know is that Bre’r Rabbit 
was jest erbleeged to climb a tree—jest erbleeged 
to do it—en* he clumb it.” 

I am “jest erbleeged” to get 20,000 more sub- 
scribers this month—and I am going to get ’em. 


* 

Take your own individual case, Mr. Subscriber, 
I know you have a number of neighbors and 
friends who ought to be taking the paper but are 
hot. It would not only help them to take the 
Paper, but it would help the neighborhood. 

And now that crops are laid by, I want you to 
help us get these folks into the fold. 

But you may say that farmers have little money 
at this time of year. Very well, we have fore- 
Seen this objection and have headed it off com- 
pletely. 


to you 


“Bre’r 


can 


You needn’t ask any man for a dollar for a 
year’s subscription. To insure these 20,000 sub- 
8cribers, and to make it dead easy for you to get 
the three, four, five, or six we are expecting from 
you, we have decided to make the following re- 
Markable and fetching offer: 

To any man not now getting The Progressive 
Farmer we will send it ev ery week from now till 
January 1, 1911,—nearly five months—for only 
25 cents. 


Anybody can give you a quarter and as the 





regular price till January would be 45 cents, this 
is nearly half-price—and we’ll give any man’s 


money back if not satisfied. 
* * * 


Now, such an offer just can’t be resisted, and 
all you’ll have to do is to tell your neighbor. 
Ever if he seems a little coy at first, his declin- 
ing will be like that of the Asiatic belle in those 
eloquent lines: 

“There was a young lady from Siam, 

Who said to her lover named Priam, 

To kiss me, of course, 
You’ll have to use force; 
But the Lord knows you are stronger 
I am.” 


than 


With an offer like this—half-price and money 
back if not satisfied—-the Lord knows you are 
stronger than any little indifference on your 
neighbor’s part, and you won’t have to use much 
force to land his subscription, and if you do, we'll 
pay the costs. 


* * * 
And now to the work. You have some kins- 
folk, Mr. Subscriber, whom you can get under 


this 25-cent offer; you have some neighbors who 
are not kin to you; you have some tenants; you 
have some town friends who own farms: all these 
should be captured, and again the watchword 
should be: ‘‘Let no guilty man escape—no man 
guilty of trying to farm or keep house without 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette.” 

I am enclosing a subscription blank with this 
copy of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, and 
I hope you will put it in your pocket, and keep 
your eyes peeled for every non-subscriber who 
gets in sight of you these next few weeks. At 
your neighbor’s house, at the mill, at the store, at 
the picnic, at the Farmers’ Union meeting, at the 
Saturday church meeting: be ready for every 
guilty man and nab him. 

You remember the old Puritan of Indian days 
who, when asked, why he always carried a rifle 
believing, as he did, that when a man’s time came 
to die, he’d die anyhow, and that was all there 
“True enough, but what if 
I should meet an Indian whose time had come, 
and me without a gun?” And so as religiously 
as the Puritan carried his rifle, so we hope you 
will carry our subscription blank: you never can 
tell when you may meet some non-subscriber 


whose time has come—not to die but to subscribe. 
* * * 


More than this, we are going to pay you, and 
pay you handsomely, for all the work you do for 
us. For every 25-cent subscriber you get we'll 
credit you two months on your label (unless you 


was to it, answered: 


choose some other premium), renew you a whole 
year for six quarter-subscriptions, and in addition 
to all this, we are going to give an extra cash 
prize of $1 for the largest list received each day 
from any subscriber, while the subscriber from 
whom we receive the largest list each week will 
get $5 cash. For the very largest list sent in be- 
tween August 10 and September 10, moreover, we 
shall give a $75 buggy; for the next largest list 
sent by a woman, a first-class sewing machine, 
and for the next largest list sent by a man, a pure- 
bred Poland China, Berkshire, or Duroc Jersey pig. 

These prizes will not not be open to persons 
regularly employed as agents, but only to sub- 
scribers. Even if you get only one or two sub- 
scribers, you get well paid in credit on your la- 
bel; put yourself to a very little trouble and you 
may get the daily prize besides, while a deter- 
mined effort any week may get you the weekly 
prize or the $75 buggy. But don’t worry about 
the big prizes: what we are most anxious for is 
to get every subscriber to send us from one to six 


z25-cent subscribers. 
* * * 


Of course, you know the paper well enough to 
talk it, and talk all its features, and you may al- 
ways tell a man that if he isn’t satisfied he may 
have his money back for the asking. And then, 
as I said in the outset, I am going to start around 
the world for The Progressive Farmer 
zette the last of August and write up 
travels and experiences for the benefit 
great Progressive Farmer and Gazette Family. 
These letters will begin in September, and every 
25-cent subscriber will be in time for them. 

You will find the blank in this and I 
hope you will make use of it. up 
send it back. 

Hoping to have a big list from you, I am, 

Yours cordially, 


(Yarsrrm Poo 


Editor-in-Chief. 


and Ga- 
all my 


of our 


paper, 


Fill it and 
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Second Application of Fertilizers to 
Cotton. 





which the statement is made that, “‘The 

more up-to-date farmers of the country have 
learned that it is profitable to make a second ap- 
plication of fertilizer to cotton as soon as it is 
thinned.”’ 

If an insufficient amount was used in the first 
place, perhaps it may pay to 
apply more. But, as a rule, 
the full amount of phosphoric 
acid and potash should be ap- 
plied at the start. These are 
not going to get out of the soil 
till some plant takes them up. 
If cotton grows off slowly, it 
May pay to apply 5 to 100 
pounds an acre of nitrate of 
soda along the rows, where 
the farmer does not farm well 
and has no clover or peas to furnish him nitro- 
gen. But there is not the slightest advantage in 
using too little phosphoric acid and potash at the 
start and then having the labor of going over 
again with these and waiting for them to be- 
come available to the crop as they would be if all 
was applied at first. Nitrogen will leach from 
the soil rapidly when in the form of a nitrate, and 
nitrate of soda should not be used largely at 
planting, but can be used when the crop is grow- 
ing to advantage, where the soil is deficient in 
nitrogen. 


\ DAILY PAPER has an article on cotton in 





PROFESSOR MASSEY. 





Farm and Garden in August. 





VER MUCH of the South August is one of 
QO the most leisure months, as in the Upper 

South the cotton picking has not begun 
while the cultivation is completed. 
. In Southern Maryland and Virginia August is 
the time for sowing crimson clover seed among the 
corn. It is best to go through with a small tooth 
cultivator lightly and then sow the seed on the 
fresh soil. Sow fifteen pounds per acre. 

Further South September and October will be 

better, and the seed can be sown among the cotton 
about the first picking. Those who have grown 
their own seed are fortunate, for it is about im- 
possible to get home-grown seed on the market, 
and what there is, is held at $10 a bushel. The 
seedsmen are. offering imported seed at $6 a 
bushel. But even at these prices the clover is 
cheaper as a soil-improver than any fertilizer that 
can be bought for $20 a ton. 


Late Potatoes.—Seed of the early crop that 
have been cut and covered for sprouting should 
be planted as they show signs of sprouting. Plant 
in very deep furrows and cover lightly till they 
start, and then work the soil to them as they grow 
till level, and cultivate shallow and level to con- 
serve the moisture. Seed that has been kept in 
cold storage can also be planted, and will make a 
more certain and better crop for winter use. 


Sweet Potatoes.—We now have wire guards to 
attach to the cultivator so that we can run 
through and lift the vines as the cultivator passes 
and drop them behind it. With this arrange- 
ment one can go through the potatoes later than 
otherwise without throwing the vines over the 
rows as is common. 

Make cuttings now about a yard long and make 
them into a soil and plant the coil in the hill, 
leaving only the tip of the shoot out. Then every 
joint will make a bunch of little potatoes that will 
be far better for bedding next spring than small 
cullings from the crop. 

Curled Scotch Kale.—Now is the time to sow 
the seed of this for winter use. Last winter this 
kale sold at retail on our market at five cents a 
pound, and has been as high as eight cents. I am 
sowing mine. 

Spinach.—The first sowing of spinach for fall 
use and early winter should be made during Au- 
gust. Then later sowings in September and Octo- 
ber will keep up a supply till in the spring. 
Every garden should have a supply of kale and 
spinach for winter use. 

Turnips.—Strap-leaved turnips may be sown 
for fall use, but it is better for winter to defer 
the sowing till September. | The larger growing 


turnips and the rutabagas may still be sown. 
The, flat strap-leaved and quick-growing sorts 
may be sown broadcast, but I prefer to sow all 
in rows, and the late sown ones can then be pro- 
tected in winter with a furrow thrown to each 
side. 

Carrots.—The Early Horn carrots sown in this 
month can be left in the ground in winter and 
will keep nicely with the soil thrown to the rows 
and are very useful in soups in winter. 

Parsnips and Salsify.—South of North Carolina 
these can still be sown, and as they will grow 
better in cool weather, and, in fact, will grow all 
winter, late sowing makes better quality in the 
roots. Those that were sown in July should be 
thinned to stand three inches apart in the rows. 
{ sow parsnip seed in little pinches three inches 
apart so that the light seed can push through 
better. Then it is easy to thin the bunches to a 
single plant. 

Onion Sets.—My onion sets have just been lift- 
ed and placed in the shade in an out-house for 





MUST MAKE PROFITS TWELVE 
MONTHS INSTEAD OF SIX. 


UNDER the present system general 
farm activities cover a period of 
about six months—four months in pre- 
paration and cultivation, and two 
months in harvesting; the other six 
months of the year, so far as creating 
wealth is concerned, business is prac- 
tically suspended and the farmer and 
his family become consumers, living 
off the profits of the six months’ pe- 
riod of activity. Is it any wonder, 
then, that we don’t go ahead? Can 
any business survive that practically 
shuts down for six months in the year? 
That some change is necessary, and 
what those changes are, one only needs 
to study the front page of last week’s 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette. The 
figures and illustrations on that page 
are a revelation, and prove to us that 
along with other changes and improve- 
ments that are being made in this 
country, that we must add live stock; 
and we will never measure up to our 
full possibilities as an agricultural re- 
gion until we do it.—T. J. W. Broom, 
in Monroe Journal. 











curing. These are the Early Tait’s Queen. I 
will plant them in late September in well fer- 
tilized beds setting the sets deep in the bed so 
that the soil can be pulled from them in then 
spring and the bulbs form on the surface of the 
soil. These are for green bunching onions, for 
we grow better ripe onions from seed sown in 
February or March. 

Garden Corn.—Grow your own seed of sugar 
corn and you will find that it can be grown in the 
South. The seed from the seedsmen is all grown 
in Nebraska and does not do well in the South. 
Plant Stowell’s Evergreen and the Egyptian sweet 
corn and save the seed, and you can soon accli- 
mate it. Keep something growing in the garden 
all the time, and keep the weeds down and you 
will have fewer cut-worms in the spring. If you 
are bothered with nut-grass, keep at it and do 
not let it go to seed now, for thousands of plants 
come from seed for every one that comes from 
the roots. I have nearly banished it in one sea- 
son from my garden by simply going for it every 
day. 

Celery.—The latter part of the month will be 
time enough to set celery plants in their perma- 
nent quarters in North Carolina, and September, 
further South, while in Florida the celery grow- 
ers will be just starting for their winter crop. I 
set celery plants in beds six feet wide. Plant in 
rows across the bed, sitting the plants six inches 
apart and the rows a foot apart. Leave plenty 
of space on the sides for earthing. Begin earth- 
ing when the nights get cool in October. Straight- 
en up each plant and pack earth around it by hand 
to keep it erect, and then you can fill in between 
with a shovel and carry the bed up six inches 
cutside the ends of the rows, just keeping the 
growing leaves above the soil at each earthing till 
December, and then earth the bed all over and 
cover with pine straw to keep out freezing, and 
you can dig the celery all winter. “Use the most 
moist soil you have and fertilize heavily. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 
Notes and Comments, 





AKING A PASTURE of woodland terminates 
M its value as a renewing forest. Down {pn 

one of our coast counties I was driving 
along a road and noted that the woods on both 
sides had been burnt over. I remarked to the 
driver that they had had a bad forest fire, “That 
was done purposely,” said he. ‘The idea jg to 
destroy the ticks so that cattle can range in the 
woods.”’ Cattle ranging the woods will not only 
keep up the supply of ticks, but the burning ang 
the cattle together will destroy the value of the 
forest for timber production. Hence, Mr. French 
is right in what he says about woodland pastur. 
ing. 

& 

Dr. Butler’s advice as to crimson clover jg we] 
given, and $500 a year will not count the profit 
this clover will make on any man’s farm. Just 
now we want to advise the Southern farmers to 
wait till the imported seed is in in August, for the 
home-grown seed is now held at $10 a bushel, ang 
it will be easy, I think, to get the imported seeq 
at $6, and, perhaps, at $5 a bushel. But what. 
ever the price, sow it, for it is far cheaper at $10 
a bushel than 2—8—2 fertilizer at $20 a ton, 
Anywhere that any clover has been commonly 
grown it will succeed without any inoculation. 
Where there are no clover bacteria in the soil, get 
some soil from where it has grown and scatter it 
over the field. 

& 

We have too much, or rather use too much, hu- 
man labor in the South. So long as every mule 
takes a man in the field no farmer should complain 
of lack of labor. It is rather a lack of machin- 
ery and mules, for one man riding on a cultivator 
will do more and better work than two each with 
a mule and a single-horse plow or cultivator. The 
Iowa farmers have always had a lack of human 
labor and have been compelled to use teams and 
machinery, and hence one man’s labor there pro- 
duces far more than one man’s Jabor does in the 
South. Four-legged laborers are cheaper than 
two-legged ones. 

& 

Keep your cows dry in the stable and sigh for 
the good old times when you had a free range 
over the country like the man quoted on the first 
page of the July 25 issue, and some one else may 
free the county from ticks. But let the cows out 
on the range, and you will never get rid of the 
ticks. Clean your own pastures and have good 
pastures, and read what Dr. Butler says about 
the ticks, and you will not want to abolish stock 
laws. The saving of fencing alone is reason 
enough for shutting stock off the range, for under 
such conditions every one must fence all the land 
he cultivates, or have his crops pastured on by 
other people. Down with the fences and starve 
the ticks out. 

& 

If you will use the basic slag or Thomas phos- 
phate, you will not need to buy lime for your 
peanuts, for you will get in it 40 pounds of lime 
in every 100 pounds. Four hundred pounds of 
this and 50 pounds of muriate of potash will be 
what the peanuts need, for pops are not caused 
by lack of lime but by lack of potash, and the 
lime is used for releasing potash in the soil. Lime 
is useful to sweeten and acid soil, but it is not 
properly a fertilizer. You will get 200 pounds 
of lime free in the Thomas phosphate. 

& 

The first of this month I sowed my first spinach 
and curled kale and will make two more sowings 
for winter and early spring. Then the second 
week in August I will sow some lettuce seed for 
the fall crop. I will set these plants in the 
frames so as to have them where they can be Pro 
tected if necessary, but I hardly expect they will 
need the sashes. I never monkey with cloth cov- 
ers on my frames, and am even doing better, for 
I am now using sashes with two layers of glass 
five-eights of an inch apart. With frames well 
banked, these sashes will keep out any frost we 
have, and I can head lettuce and bloom some flow- 
ers under them all winter through. I will have 
over thirty sashes the coming winter, and expect 
to increase the number by degrees. Even the 
double-glazed sashes, which cost nearly twice as 
much as the old style, are cheaper in the long run 
than cloth, and immensely better. Cloth covers 
are a very poor substitute for glass, and in @ 
series of years, cost more than the glass. 





Do not fail to reap the full fruits of your la 
bors by depending upon barn selection of seed 
corn, but rather select your seed in the field this 
fall.—cC. B. Williams. 
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BY GROWING MORE BUR CLOVER. 


While a Less Valuable All-Round Legume Than Crimson Clover 
the Bur Variety Has Some Points of Superiority—With White 
Clover and Bermuda It Makes An Almost Ideal Permanent Pas- 


ture—Hints on. Sowing. 
By Tait 


UR CLOVER is a valuable plant 
B for the South, but we regard it 
as less valuable than crimson 
clover or vetch. It will furnish more 
cover for the land during the winter 
than vetch, but is not so valuable a 
hay plant and is more difficult to get 
started. Like some of the other 
winter legumes, the seed have been 
scarce and high-priced for years. In 
fact, the scarcity of seed and the un- 
certainty of getting a stand have al- 
most put bur clover out of consider- 
ation in many sections during recent 
years. In certain sections this may 
not be entirely true, but the few seed 
on the general market have been 
mostly recleaned seed from California 
or the West, and they have not given 
satisfaction as a general rule. 
Why Recent Failures. 

This California variety (Toothed 
Medic) has not the black spot in the 
leaf and is a more slender and less 
vigorous plant than the one (Spotted 
Medic) common in the Gulf and East- 
ern Southern States, and the seed 
being clean, they do not carry the 
necessary germs to inoculate the 
soil; so that failure with these re- 
cleaned seed has been altogether too 
common. When the seed are sowed 
in the bur there seems to be sufficient 
material carried with them to inoc- 
ulate the soil with the germs needed 
to make it grow successfully; but 
seed in the bur have been impossible 
to get in recent years in many local- 
ities. 

Bur clover, alfalfa, melilotus, etc., 
are sufficiently close relatives for one 
to inoculate the soil for the other, 
but the germs necessary for the roots 
of all these legumes are not generally 
in the soil and unless some of them 
have been successfully grown on the 
land, inoculation is usually neces- 
sary. 

Sowing in the Bur. 

When bur clover seed can be ob- 
tained in the burs and are sowed at 
the right time, September and Octo- 
ber, a stand is reasonably sure; but 
the recleaned seed on the market, 
sowed without inoculation with the 
soil of a field where melilotus, alfal- 
fa or bur clover has grown, is too 
generally a failure. 

If seed in the bur are used, it is 


better adapted to sowing at the last . 


working of cotton or corn than either 
crimson clover, but this early sow- 
ing, even in the bur, is not desirable 
and should only be practiced when 
an abundance of seed is used and 
there is plenty of moisture in the 
soil. The seed may require more 
time to germinate and probably che 
seed surrounded by the bur also 
make more vigorous plants. At any 
rate seed in the bur are more likely 
to come up and the plants withstand 
the dry weather of fall and the cold 
of early winter. The fact that the 
burs are almost certain to carry in- 
oculating material may also help to 
account for the more certainty of a 
Stand from seed sowed in the bur. 

When recleaned’ seed are sowed 
the planting should be done the lat- 
ter part of September or early in 
October, and the soil inoculated. 
This, as all other legumes, should 
be grown on a small area until suf- 
ficient inoculated soil is obtained to 
inoculate any new area that may be 
sowed. 


Advantages of Bur Olover. 
Bur clover has several strong feat- 


Butler. 


ures making it a desirable plant to 
encourage on any farm. If sowed in 
the bur, it can be best put in at the 
last working of cotton or corn. It 
gives some cover to the land and 
furnishes some grazing during the 
fall and winter and in the early 
spring makes a vigorous growth; 
while the habit of the plant to pro- 
duce 20 to 40 stems gives a heavy 
growth of forage. Williams, of the 
North Carolina State Department of 


;, the Bermuda grass is ready to start, 


$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It | 


thus giving early and late pasture. 
In fact, bur clover, white clover and 
Bermuda make about as near an ideal 
permanent pasture as it is possible 
to get. When seed are sold in the 
bur a great deal of trash is apt to 
go with them, and 10 to 14 pounds 
are given to the bushel, and as much 
as two bushels or more should he 
used per acre. 

To start bur clover on a Bermuda 
pasture the seed should be scattered 
broadcast in late September or early 
October, when there is moisture in 
the soil, and the land thoroughly 
disked or scarified. Bur clover seed 
scattered over a so-called pasture, on 
the hard, bare soil, will not do any 
good and is almost certain to result 
in the loss of the seed. Of the re- 
cleaned seed from 8 to 10 pounds per 
acre are sowed. 

We have seen bur clover grow on 
sandy lands, clay lands with lime and 





TEN THINGS TO 


hard and dry. 


up the mower. 


creases the yield of ear corn. 
for the fall seeding. 
5. Clean up all weeds, briers, 


fence corners, around buildings 


fields next year. 


tick-free cattle. 


of land now in cotton or corn, 
after the first picking of cotton, 


all their might. 
to go to. 


and make all needed repairs. 


of registering land titles, etc. 





O MATTER if your crops have been “laid by,” don’t fail 
N to stir lightly the upper crust of earth if it begins getting 


2. Get ready to save every possible pound of hay. 

Cut peas when first pods begin to turn. 
3. Cut the corn as it matures and save all the feed. Pulling 

fodder is not only expensive and wasteful, but seriously de- 


4. Where crops are taken off the land, begin preparations 
Do not stir deeply, but thoroughly pul- 
verize the three inches on top of the soil. 


August is the best month for killing bushes and briers and ar- 
ranging to merge the piddling patches into broad and generous 


6. Get the cattle out of the infected pastures and grease them 
thoroughly to kill all ticks now on them. 
new pastures and start out next spring with a tick-free farm and 


7. Prepare to have some winter-growing crop on every acre 


8. Keep the hogs that you intend to kill next fall growing with 
They should be in pasture now up to their eyes, 
but see that they have plenty of pure water and a good shade 
Sow rape and turnips for winter feeding. 

9. Paint the farm home, paint or whitewash other buildings, 


10. Go to the Farmers’ Institutes and also to the _ political 
meetings and see to it that your legislative and county can- 
didates stand for some definite policy as to better roads, better 
schools, the salary system for county officers, the Torrens system 


bO IN AUGUST. 


Sharpen 


bushes, etc., from ditch banks, 
and between cultivated fields. 


Then put them in 


Sow crimson clover or vetch 
rye later. 


(3) 623 
Pasture. 


I have a 8-acre plot of red 
clay hill land that I wish to con- 
vert into a permanent pasture. 
Please advise which to sow, 
clover or a mixture of clover and 
grasses, the kind, time for sow- 
ing, preparation etc. oe 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

Probably the best mixture you can 
SOW for a permanent pasture in your 
section will be 10 pounds of orchard 
grass, 5 pounds of redtop and 10 
pounds of Canada bluegrass. If 
horses are to be pastured on it, I 
would leave out white clover or alis- 
ke. Prepare the land well and sow 
the seed at any time in the fall 
after early September. The above 
mixture being for an acre, for liberal 
seeding is essential to getting a good 
sod. Brush the seed in lightly after 
sowing with a slant tooth harrow. 


HARVESTER « ‘with Binder Aili, 

cuts and throws in piles on harvest- 

= ry winrow. Man and horse cuts 

d shocks equal with acorn binder. 

Sold in every orate, Price $20 with Binder Attach- 
ment. S.C. MONTGOMERY, of Texaline, Texas, 
writes—“The harverter has proven all you claim 
for it. With the assistance of one man, cut and 
bound over 1'0 acres of Corn, Kaffir Corn and 
Maize last year.’’ T.stimonials and catalog free, 
showing picture of harvester. 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., - = 








Salina, Kan, 


Roofin 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 











1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 


coating, (which awe shipped in the core of 
each roll) to property lay the same. 


og and Catalog “P’”’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 








Agriculture, reports a yield of 2.91 
tons of hay per acre, and 162.1 
pounds of nitrogen gathered by the 
crop. Live stock do not like the 
plant when other pasture plants are 
available, but they readily learn to 
eat it at the season of the year when 
it makes its chief growth, because 
other green stuff is then scarce. It 
is a better pasture than hay plant. 
Perhaps, its strongest point is its 
abundant seeding and tendency to 
stay on the land when once estab- 
lished. Forthis reason it is one of 
the very best plants to put in a/ 
short yearly rotation with corn. Re-! 
seeding can be secured by leaving a’ 
narrow strip, a few inches wide, of 
the clover between each corn row,| 
until seed are matured in May, when | 
this middle may be broken cut and 
the cultivation of the corn continued. | 
Or it matures seed in ample time to 
permit the corn to be planted after- | 
ward. It has also been used in the} 
same way in a short rotation with} 
cotton, but the leaving of the ‘‘mid- 
dle”’ strip of clover increases the cost 
of properly preparing the land and 
of the early cultivation of the cotton 
and in a wet season may increase the 
tendency of the crop to beceme 
grassy. 


How to Get An Ideal Pasture. 


When once established on a Ber- 
muda pasture it will reseed itself and 
remain and add greatly to the forage 





furnished. It dies down by the time 


clay lands without lime, thus indi- 


cating a wide range of adaptability, 
but this does not mean that it will 
grow when the soil is not inoculated. 





It has given me great pleasure on 
many occasions to state, conscien- 
tiously, that The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette is the best agricultural 
paper that I have ever seen. To be 
without it would be a calamity to the 
Southern farmers.—W. K. Pickens, 
Livingston, Ala. 


Gibbes ‘Economist? 
Planer, Matcher 
and Moulder 


A good, heavy machine at a mod- 
erate price. Will plane up to 24” 
wide and 6” thick, or match up to 
10’’ wide. 

Designed to meet the demand for 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 














FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Ray. Drainage. 
Tells why and how to drain. tile will po ood 
productive your oon lands now io wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and —— 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., : : Pomona, N. C. 








a high-grade machine at a reasonable price. Possesses all the features of the more ex- 


poneee machines and is fully guaranteed. 
urnished on reyuest. 


Description of other styles and sizes 


Gibbes Machinery Company, Box 1260, Columbia, S. C. 


Sellers of *‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery’’—Al11 Kinds,—A!1 Valne. 








HOW ABOUT YOUR 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them to the oil mills, and then buy 


meal and hulls for 


feed and fertilizer ? 


* 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MEAL AND HULLS AT THE GIN. 
We build a line of plantation cotton sced mills and separators which can be run 
in connection with ay gin or mill and will are ee seed into meal and hulls 


at the ¢ 


3HT, saves HAULING, saves 


way saves FR 


is 
OIL Nite L PROFITS and gives youa feed three times as rich in 


fatty m 





natter as the oil mill meal. Write for catalogue and price list. 
PERRYMAN MFG. CO., Birmingham, Ala. 











PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 











PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








Meeting North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Alliance, Aug. 9th. 


Please allow me to say to my 
Farmers’ Alliance friends all over 
North Carolina that the Farmers’ 
State Alliance will meet at head- 
quarters, Hillsboro, N. C., promptly 


at 12 o’clock on the second Tuesday 
in August, 1910. 

This will be one of the most im- 
portant meetings in the history of 
the Alliance, and it is hoped that 
every county will be represented 
with her best and most businesslike 
men. Of course, we shall look for 
the editor of The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette, and a joyful meet- 
ing of farmer friends from all over 
the Old North State. 

Very sincerely, 


H. M. CATES. 





Notes From Eastern North 
Carolina. 


Farm 


This has been with us a good mul- 
berry and peach year. How our boys 
did enjoy the mulberries and plums 
and how fast they grew. 

We sold one litter of pigs three 
months old which averaged 50 
pounds each. There has been quite 
a demand for pigs that size at ten 
cents per pound. 

Some of our people saved some 
wheat last fall and all that properly 
prepared their seed bed were quite 
well pleased. They reaped about 
fifteen to one; some getting as 
much as twenty and some as little 
as ten. More will be sown next year, 
especially as we realize what a mag- 
nificent chicken feed good wheat is. 

Cotton, although small the 4th of 
July, is now as large as it usually is 
at this time of the year and were it 
not for the poor stand we should 
bid fair-to make an average crop. 
Our most progressive farmers do not 
cease plowing cotton before the first 
of August. A. J. MOYE. 

Pitt Co., N. C. 





Soy Beans for Hay. 


Messrs. Editors: I see in a recent 
issue that Prof. Massey says he would 
like to hear from some who have 
sown soja beans broadcast. 

I have sown them broadcast, alone, 
with sorghum and kaffir corn, and 
with cowpeas. 

I first tried them with black peas 
planted about June 8th or 10th. Al- 
though this made an enormous crop, 
it was not quite satisfactory. In the 
first place, since I grew it especially 
for hay, I had to wait for the peas 
to develop till the beans had rather 
passed their best stage for hay, hav- 
ing hard, woody stems, and pods so 
hard as to hurt the mouths of stock 
when thoroughly dry. 

Next, they were so tangled that I 
found it very difficult to mow and 
stack, and very mean to bale. 

But with the Iron pea, which 
grows in much shorter time (and for 
many reasons the best of all cow- 
peas), planted about July ist, the 
result has never failed to please. 

I prefer to plant each separately 
rather than soja beans and sorghum. 

For hay I prefer them mixed with 
Iron peas at the rate of one-half 
bushel of each to the acre. For green 
feed they are hard to beat, and are 
most profitably sown alone in rowg 
and cultivated. ZENO MOORBD. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





Why Corn Fires. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice an ar- 
ticle in The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette as to why corn fires. It looks 
like any man with ordinary intelli- 
gence could see the reason, by giv- 
ing the subject a little thought. One 
reason is that the land has been 


in cultivation for years and nothing 
put back to restore the fertility, and 
the consequence it gets poorer 
year after year. If the land was 
planted in some legume with the ad- 
dition of phosphoric acid, he could 
keep up the fertility without the use 
of commercial fertilizers. I doubt, 
taking the country at large, that the 
use of commercial fertilizers has in- 
creased the crops enough to pay for 
the fertilizers. 

Another reason why corn fires is 
for the want of proper cultivation. 
Some people plow out their corn 
with turning plows and leave it to 
take care of itself; a hard rain comes 
and the land bakes, and firing sets 
in. If they would cultivate differ- 
ently and keep the land stirred late 
as possible there would not be so 
much firing. It does not matter 
how thick corn is provided your land 
has been properly prepared and cul- 
tivated and rich enough to sustain 
thick corn. The greatest reason, I 
suppose, is the lack of proper culti- 
vation. R. S. JONES. 

Terry, Miss. 


is 





Another Cheap Waterworks System. 


I want to give you our system of 
home waterworks as requested in 
your most valuable’ Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette. 

My tower, 25 feet high cost $20; 
cistern, capacity 5x8 feet, cost $30; 
gasoline engine, 6-horse-power (sec- 
ond-hand), cost $125. This engine 
runs a grist mill and crusher, and 
furnishes water to five different lots, 
for all house purposes, including 
bathroom and kitchen. I am about 
to put a water fan in dining room. 

All pipes and connections are sec- 
ond hand, costing six years ago $60. 
The whole plant was put up by my 
two boys, except foundation of en- 
gine which cost $14. 

I hope this system of water works 
will induce many others to do the 
same, and will help to keep many 
boys at home. L. C. GAUTHIER. 

St. Martinsville, La. 





About Chloroform for Chiggers. 


Messrs Editors: The remedy given 
by Mr. Worden for chiggers has one 
serious drawback, and that is, if you 
put people to rubbing chigger bites, 
and chiggers with ehloroform, you 
wiil have some folks who do not 
know its local effect, blistered all 
over, and as I read the prescription, 
and thought of the possible conse- 
quence, I was more or less amused, 
as I thought of the fact that the rem- 
edy would be worse than the disease 
unles properly and carefully applied. 

If chloroform is to be used, or if 
chloroforming Mr. Chigger is a good 
means of stopping his depredations, 
rather than apply it as most people 
would do, not knowing its local irri- 
tating effect, I would rather put a 
twist on the chigger’s nose, then 
chloroform him and hang him on a 
pole, like the farmers do hawks, or 
bury him like all thoughtful farmers 
do dead hogs, etc., from cholera, or 
leave him out in the sun and let him 
warp out of service, like some of 
them do their machinery and farm 
implements. 

Dropping chloroform on in drop 
doses would be all right, but rubbing 
it on, as many would do—excuse me 
please. I would rather scratch. 

W. B. CRAWFORD, M. D. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 





Every boy and girl ought to read 
“The Youth’s Companion,” the great- 
est paper for young folks. A year’s 
subscription (price $1.75) free for 
ten 25-cent subscribers. 








The Celebrated TORNADO Line of 


Feed and Ensilage Cutters, also Tubular Silos 
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MANUFACTURED By 


W.R. HARRISON & CO., 


We can furnish you complete equipments for the preparation and storage of } 
ensilage and all other rough stock foods. Our Machines are the lightest running; 
with Self-Feed and unusual durability. Power 
and capacity figured on a gas engine basis. 

Our Silos are equipped with our patented 
door system; continuous interchangeable door, 
forming a complete ladder and absolutely air- 


- Ohio. 





EDUCATION 











LOUISBURG 
COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA 





63rd Session begins Sep- 
tember 7th, 1910. 





Application for rooms 
should be made 


at once. 





For full information ad- 
dress, 


PRESIDENT, 


M. D. ALLEN, 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 

















Lenoir College 
Hickory, N. C. 


Genuine A. B. Courses. Music (Piano, Violin, 
Vcice, Theory), Expression, Art and Preparstory 
Departments 

Our graduates admitted to Post-graduate 
courses in University of North Carolina. 

New dormitory for 100 young men. New wing 
added to yong Jadies’ building. steam heat, elec- 
tric lights, baths etc. 

Board and all modern conveniences, $8 50 a 
m nth. Tuition in College, @ year. 

Hickery Business College in Connection with Lenoir College. 


Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses, $20 each. 
Our students get and hold positions. 


R. L. FRITZ, - - PRESIDENT. 
WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 


WARRENTON, N. C 


Noted for its efficiency in college preparation, 
at: ractive home life, parent-like suoervision and 
careful individual instruction Ho ds to the clas- 
sics, but also teaches th i according to 
present day ut'litarian requirements. Limited, 
select, economical. Opening day September Ist. 
For catalo.ue address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 


58th year begins Sept. 14. Courses for degrees, 
with electives; high standard. Aleo commercial 
course. Languages, Letters, Mathematics. His- 
tory, Philosophy, Natural Sciences. Library, 24,- 
00® volumes; working laboratories; good morals 
and discipline; six churches; no bar-rooms. Three 
new buildings, Commons Gymnasium Dormitory. 
Healthful mountain location. MODERATE EX- 
PENSES. Catalugue free. Adsress 
THE PRESIDENT. 














~ East Carolina 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school organized and maintained for 
one definite purpose:—Training young men and 
women for teaching. The regular session opens 
Tuesday. September 13, 1910. For catalogue 
and information, address 

Greenville, N. C. 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
oF VIRGINIA 


Medi-i. 








Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 13, 1910. 


Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
1838 | Climate salubrious. Living expenses moderate. 
1910 Write for terms and catalog Hf 

Christopher Tompkins, M.0., Dean, Richmond, Ya, 











BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 
AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


For years the largest Preparatory School in 


North Carolina. Ideal country location. Strong 
and able faculty. 495 s-udents last year, repre- 
senting sixty six counties five States an? Cuba 
Expenses low Muivic, (Vocal Pianu and Band), 
Art, Elocuti:n Telegraphy. More than 100 Stud- 
ents in College last year. 
“One of the greatest schools in the State’’—Go 
J B Glenn. a 
Your school is doing a blessed work.”’—Presi- 
dent Alderman. 


For Catalogue apply to. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 


Buie’s Creek, Harnett County, N. C. 








A LEADING 
BOARDING SCHOOL 
for 250 Students. Established 1-34 


Prepares for College, Business. Teach 
ing, or for Life. Health, Character 
‘4g. | 8nd Scholarship. Wide patronage 
Very reasonable rates. Each 
¢ j student receives personal att le 
Bchooi highly endorsed { Loca: 
near Greensborc,N ©.) For Re 1 
Catalogue, Views, stc.. address the 
President, 
W. T WHITSETT, Ph. D. 
Whitsett, North Carolina 


Trinity Park School 


A First-Class Preparatory School 























Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
Colleges 








Faculty of ten cfficers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy five acres. Library 
containing more than forty thousand 
bound volumes Well equipped gym- 
nasium. High stand rds and modern 
m-thods of instruction. Frequent !ec- 
tures by prominent lecturers. Expen- 
ses exceed ngly moderate. Twelve 
years of ph 1 











For catalogue and other information, 
addr7ss 


F. S ALDRIDGE, Bursar, 


DURHAM. N. C 


) LEARN BY MAIL 


















Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Banking, 
Penmanship, English, Arithmetic, 
Business Letter Writing, Com- 
mercial Law, Civil Service. 
MONEY BACK if not sat- 
isfied on completing course. 
POSITIONS secured. 8,000 
students. Write for free Book on Home Study. 
Draughon’s College, Hox H-37, Nashville, Tende 


ELON COLLEGE 


(CO EDUCATIONAL) 


Delightfully situated in the Hill Country _Un- 
surpassed in Heaithfulness Pure Water. Mod- 
ern in equipment. Every convenience. An ideal 
place for the education of young men and young 
women from the farm, having sll the advantages 
of city life and none of its disacvantages. Terms 
moderate from $112.00 to $187.00 per session of ten 
months. Forcatalog or other information, address 


EMMETT L. MOFFITT, President, or 
W. A. HARPER, Dean, Elon College, N. C. 








WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A well equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
with special departments in Education, Law, 
and Medicine, Expenses moderate. A Loan 
Fund. The next session begins Sept+mber 6, 
1910. For Catalogue and informatiun apply 
to Secretary 

ze. 8B. FEARN SHAW 
Wake Forest, N. C. 











"FRANKLIN, VA. 


Franklin Female Seminary 


select school for young ladies Healthy situ*tion 
near Atlantic coast. High moral tone. Excep. 
advan.in Music, Art, Expression, Physical Cul- 
ture. Lit. branches. Terms mod. Catalog, 
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Saturday, August 6, 1910.] 





Legumes, Grasses, 





and Cover Crops. 








ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Chiefly Valuable on Damp _ Soils 
Where Red Clover Will Not Thrive. 


I see in the seed catalogs 
that Alsike clover is highly re- 
commended for hay, and that it 
does well on low lands. I want 
to try some on some creek bot- 
tom. When is the best time to 
sow? The land is subject to 
overflow, but the water is soon 
off. . J. M. la 

Hillsboro, Miss. 





Editorial Answer.—Alsike, or hy- 
prid clover, in color and appearance 
of flowers and leaves, resembles 
white clover; but in habits of growth 
is much like red clover. The flowers 
are larger and rather more pink 
than in white clover. It is probably 
not as deeply rooted as red clover, 
and some judge from this that it is 
not so good a soil improver. 

Alsike clover is chiefly valuable 
for growing where red clover will 
not do well, because of unsuitable 
soil or climatic conditions. It is 
not equal to white clover for perma- 
nent pasture, but probably superior 
to it in a temporary pasture, although 
it has a somewhat bitter taste and 
is not eaten so readily by stock. 

It is especially adapted to hay 
growing on damp soils; but will not 
do well where the water stands for 
any considerable length of time. 

For hay it should probably be sow- 
ed with redtop or some other hay 
plant. In the Northern States a 
mixture of timothy, red clover and 
alsike is regarded as most desirable. 

About 8 to 10 pounds to the acre 
when sowed alone, or from 4 to 8 
pounds when sowed with other hay 
plants, is the right quantity of seed. 

Alsike clover, like red clover, is 
largely a summer-growing plant and 
may be sown at any time during that 
growing season, but is probably best 
sown in the fall or early spring. It 
does not stand drouth well and does 
better in a cool, moist soil and 
climate. 





Making a Permanent Pasture. 


I have a lot that I sowed in 
orchard grass about three years 
ago for pasturage, but did not 
get a good stand, but have been 
grazing my cow onit. I want to 
get it down in a grass for perm- 
anent pasturage. Will you 
please tell me what grass is 
best to put on it? The land needs 
improving. What would be the 
best fertilizer to use? I have 
80 stable manure, and please 
tell me the best way to fix it. 

5, 3. 

Rockingham Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

It would have been better to have 
plowed the land earlier and sowed 
Peas on it in preparation for the 
grass. But I would now plow it well 
and put in good order and apply a 
dressing of 400 pounds of acid phos- 
Phate per acre. Put the soil in good 


order and at any time in the fall 
after the middle of September sow a 
good mixture of grasses and use 
plenty of seed, for heavy seeding is 
the only way to get a good sod. Sow 
10 pounds of orchard grass, 5 pounds 
of tall meadow oats grass, 5 pounds 


ol red top, 
chard 
I 


vell mixed, per acre. Or- 
Srass naturally grows in 
unches and should always have 
other grasses mixed with it. But on 

her thought, I would say leave 
the red top and put in 5 tbs. of 
( an ida blue grass, for you will prob- 
ably have some red top anyway, and 
the Canada blue grass will finally 
make the sod. 


Renewing a Red Top Pasture. 


I have 6 acres of red top 
grass bottom land subject to 
overflow. Broom sedge, weeds 
and rush are taking the red top. 
It has been sown four years. I 
want to keep it in permanent 
grass. Do not want to work it 
in corn as it inclines to wash. If 
I plow it now and sow in oats 
this fall would the red top come 
again and choke out the oats in 
spring, or could I break it this 
fall and sow red top again in the 
spring, or would I get a stand by 
plowing it this fall? I thought 
there may be enough seed on the 
ground from this year’s cutting 
on account of so much rain. I 
did not cut until late. W.S.R. 

Virginia. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The red top being a native grass, 
will probably come again after oats, 
but it would be far better to sow 
some grass seed on the oats this fall. 


earth until the cotton shed its leaves 
and then come up. I do not know. 
I fear to wait until the frost kills the 
cotton would be too late to sow the 
seed as I think we will have a late 
fall. While the cotton is green and 
growing in September I know it 
would not do to run a harrow in the 
cotton at that time. We want to be 
sure of getting a good stand of crim- 
son clover if possible. Deere, in Phil- 
adelphia, charged $10 a bushel for 
crimson clover seed. I have been of- 
fered them right here as soon as they 
arrive from Germany, at $5.50 a 
bushel. Should we get a stand of 
crimson clover we will not have any 
stable manure to spread over it. How 


, would it do to broadcast say 1st of 


March 100 or 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda to the acre in order to insure 
a heavy crop to plow in? 

My idea is that to let this clover go 
until it matures and the seed gets up, 
in order to this and to plant corn and 
cotton about March 15th. For corn, 
lay off the rows 6 feet apart and make 
as small ridge as possible, leaving at 
least 60 inches between the rows of 
clover to grow to maturity. When it 
dies down bed up the land and grad- 
ually work the dirt to the corn. 








T is easy to arrange one’s farm rotation so that there will 
always be a winter crop on the land. No farmer in the 
South should ever have a bare stalk field of either cotton or 
corn. More fertility is lost in our climate by washing and 
leaching than is removed by the crops we grow. 
now to plant a cover crop of some sort on every acre this fall. 


Get reody 








Red top is very good, but it is not a 
heavy hay maker, and I would sow 
a mixture of tall meadow fescue 10 
pounds and tall meadow oats grass, 
10 pounds per acre, and the red top 
will come in naturally and these 
grasses will make you heavier crops 
of hay. 





Vetch and Lespedeza. 


I would like to know if I 
could raise a crop of hay from 
lespedeza and hairy vetch on 
same land and would they re- 
seed the land each year. I 
would expect to disk in a few 
oats each year after cutting les- 
pedeza, to support vetch. 

c.. B. B. 

Vidalia, La. 


Editorial Answer—A crop of hairy 
vetch and lespedeza may be grown 
on the same land each year. If the 
vetch is allowed to ripen seed suf- 
ficient to re-seed itself, the oats 
can be put in after the lespedeza is 
off in the fall, and if the lespedeza 
has been allowed to ripen sufficient 
seed before it was removed; it will 
come on after the oats and vetch are 
removed in the spring, and make a 
crop in time for the oats to be sowed 
in the fall. 

Just this sort of a rotation is being 
followed on a piece of land at the 
Mississippi A. & M. College, and the 
results seem promising. It is simply 
a question of allowing sufficient 
vetch and lespedeza to ripen to re- 
seed the land. 





SOWING CLOVER WITH COTTON. 





A Wise Farmer Who Lays By By 
the Condition of Crop and Not the 
Time of the Year—Fertilizers and 
Clovers. 


Messrs. Editors: Our cotton is 
late and I expect we will plow it up 
to the middle of August, and by that 
time it will have the entire earth 
shaded. Under these conditions 
would you think it would do to sow 
crimson clover seed over the cotton 
and plow very shallow? I have no 
fear of the sun killing the clover but 
whether it will come up under this 
shade I do not know, and whether 
the seed would remain sound in the 





Thanking you in advance for the 
information. M. N. HALES. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 


Comment by Prof. Massey: I do 
not think that you need fear that 
the clover seed will not germinate 
in the shade of the cotton. I would 
sow it right after the last cultivation 
and trust to the rain putting it in 
deep enough. it would, be put in 
rather too deep if cultivated after- 
wards. I have seen it make a fine 
stand sown on wheat stubble with 
no preparation at all. I have sown it 
among thin grass and had a good 
stand. Your plan is a very good one 
and the turning under in the middles 
after planting will help the crops 
very much. The only objection is 
that it prevents the proper prepara- 








(5) 625 


will do better under such treatment 
than corn. The best crops of corn I 
have seen here were planted after 
crimson clover was dead, and all 
turned under. You have a season. 
plenty long to make corn after the 
clover has died on the land, and 
there is then no danger of souring 
the soil. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent. We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see band for himeelf 
before buy‘ng, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer Jand for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 


1500 Acre Farm For Rent 


to party with capital to operate it. Lo- 
cated on macadam road 2% miles from 
R. R. Suitable for grain, hay and cat- 
tle or tobacco. Will rent for stipulated 
sum or part of crop. Address 


| ipa 8 Box 210, Greensboro, N. C. 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


In good North Carolina Town. Business House 
and two I>ts on Main Street, Central location, 
Fine Wholesale or Retail site Will sell for cashor 
Exchange for One Hundred tv Five Hundred 
acres fine farmir g lands, well watered, timbered, 
near railway and real good T..wn. 

Lock Hox 72, Raeford, North Carolina. 


1,200 ACRES 


Marion County (Ga.) lands. Six miles 
from Buena Vista. Lies west Kincha- 
foonee Creek. Public roads north and 
west sides. Road through farm. Can be 
subdivided into six farms 50 to 300 acres. 
$2,500 gum, oak, poplar and pine tim- 
ber. Eight plows uow openon piace. Some 
fine bottom lands. No overflow. 
BOX 58, Buena Vista, Ga. 


good land in Trucking Belt. 
WORK 2 farms, 40 and 60 acres 

hag one mile of stations 
for rent. D. WILLIAMS, Faison, N, C. 


Mississippi Delta Lanus 


Why toil your life away on the poor farms your 
grandfather wore out? Come to Mississippi Delta 
where one can grow more than ten can gather. 
I have what you want at the night price and 
terms. Come or write 


Ww. T. PITTS, Indianola, Miss. 





TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 
LANDS FOR INVESTMBNT 


In winding up a long established business, we 
find many desirable bargains in lands of above na- 
ture which can be bought on good terms Mainly 
located in counties of Bladen, Pender, Columbus 
and Robezon, North Carolina We have large and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially fertile. For 


: further information, apply to 
tion of the land for corn. Cotton THE WORTH CO., . Wilmington, N. C. 
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Lime Was Used Before the Christian Era. 


China, 


Greece, Rome, France and England All 
Used Agricultural Lime. 


As a soil conditioner farmers have 
never been able to find anything that 
would take its place. 


Even in England, where the soil is of 
limestone formation, liming is practised 
with wonderful results. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime for Wheat. 


For years this lime has been preferred 
to ordinary rock lime—for it dissolves 
vegetation quicker, making humus. It 
contains potash and other ingredients 
essential to plant growth, and less is 
required. 

It makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash in your soil available. 

Sour lands are sweetened by its use 
and restored to productiveness. 


It loosens up heavy clays, and binds 
together light sandy lands, putting the 
soil in a condition to resist drought and 
insuring big wheat yields 

At Agricultural Experiment Stations 
the use of lime and stable manure has 
resulted in bigger yields than any other 
method of fertilization. 

Write for our interesting booklet and 
full information. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO,, Inc., 


Dept. B 


RICHMOND, VA. 











THE HOME CIRCLE. 








A Little Fellow’s Time. 


When you were little did you have 
A little fellow’s time? 

That is—I mean—a grapevine swing 
And gnarly trees to climb, 

And awkward-legged calves to chase, 
And yellow chicks to hold, 

And an old hissing gander, too, 
To scare you stiff and cold? 


Say, did you have a little lamb, 
And colt, all for your own, 

And an old cow’s sleek sides to stroke 
And an old bowlder-stone 

Beside the kitchen door whereon 
You, a wee yellow-head, 


And ride away down to the creek— 
In which she used to wade 
And thrust her nose until you 
screamed, 
It made you so afraid? 


A mother and grandmother, too? 
A grandpop and a dad 

To take you with them to the fields 
And woods and make you glad 


With goblin stories, told so deep, 


You didn’t care to cheep; 
And nights did they just fairly fuss 
To smuggle you to sleep? 


Were won’t to sit and swing your O, meadows, fields and wooded ways, 


heels 
And eat your ‘lasses bread? 


And was there, too, an old gray mare, 
A “Dobbin” or a ‘‘Kit,”’ 
On whose broad back, with daddy’s 
help, 
You used sometimes to sit 


And creeks of long ago! 
O, awkward calves and hissing geese, 
And cows that used to low! 
What pleasant memories ye make 
When age bows down the head 
Of him who, when a kilted babe, 
Once ate ’lasses and bread! 
—J. M. Lewis, in Houston Post. 








YOU CAN SEND YOUR BOY AND GIRL TO COLLEGE. 





“They Will Be at a Disadvantage 
out College Training—How Som 


in the Twentieth Century With- 
e Parents Managed to Educate 


All Their Children—Make Children Pay Their Way as Far as 


Possible. 
Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 
DUCATION of a generation ago 
K trained only for the profes- 
sions, for law, for the clergy, 
for the teaching professions, an edu- 
cation that trained the intellect and 
memory. Thea 
it was agreed 
that a youth or 
maiden who was 
not to go into one 
or the other of 
these ‘learned 
professions” had 
no need for col- 
lege training, that 
sufficient training 
for practical effi- 
ciency could be given in the routine 
of the daily life. Now we know that 
for efficiency the boy or girl must 
have training for his particular work 
in the world, however small or hum- 
ble that work may be. 

In the past we have seen the spec- 
tacle of the keen, alert boy or girl 
sent promptly to college to be train- 
ed for one of these so-called learned 
professions, while the slow, plodding 
brother was kept at home because 
he was to be ‘‘just a farmer,’’ or the 
unaggressive daughter stayed at 
home to “help with the house work.”’ 
Now we know that to be “just a 
farmer,’ requires a broader, fuller 
education than is demanded for the 
‘learned professions,’’ that to ‘‘help 
with the house work’ requires a 
knowledge and training for efficient 
home service, along its many lines of 
activity. We do not expect that all 
our boys and girls will stay on the 
farms. Some will be doctors, clerks, 
stenographers, teachers, business 
men and women, but whatever the 
tendency and inclination, they should 
have the best possible preparation 
for that business. 





MBS. STEVENS. 


Every Boy or Girl Can Go to College. 


One meets too frequently parents 
who have without any study of the 
problem, notions that college train- 
ing is not essential to the preparation 
of the son or daughter for his or 
her life work, or they may have 
deeided that they are too limited 
financially to undertake the burden. 
If there are heavy financial responsi- 
bilities and the boy and girl are to 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


be turned out upon the world with 
empty hands, then for that special 
and particular reason they should 
have the best possible educational 
equipment. The trouble too often is 
this, that parents, because of limited 
means, come to the early conclusion 
that they can not educate their 
children and no effort is made in that 
direction. , If there is a prior resolve 
in the hearts of the parents that 
whatever may be the handicap, the 
children must go to college, gener- 
ally ways and means will be provid- 
ed to accomplish that end. 
ren from their infancy are reared 
with the understanding that they are 
to have every advantage of higher 
education that is possible, and that 
these opportunities will depend large- 


ly upon their industry and economy, | 


opportunities unthought of will open 
upon every hand. Able bodied child- 
ren given able bodied parents have 
no just reason for going out into 
the activities of life untrained and 
unprepared for’ these activities. 

Parents who wish to shirk this re- 
sponsibility frequently point out that 
distinguished men and women who 
succeeded at life’s work have done so 
unequipped with college training. 
Men who have succeeded brilliantly 
without the help of the college are 
the rarest exceptions. They have 
been men of genius and perseverence 
who have by self-effort succeeded in 
doing what the college could have 
done for them. They have succeeded 
not because of their lack of educa- 
tional opportunities, but despite this 
handicap. 


Value of Self-Help. 


A stringency in the home money 
market may be even of advantage to 
the young people of that home. Un- 
fortunately not the highest type of 
citizen comes always from the home 
where there is the full purse. Self 
effort is a fine incentive to the boy 
or girl who looks forward to college. 
Indeed, I might say that financial 
prosperity is one of the least of the 


If child-| 


essentials. 


Resolution on the part of 
the parents and stimulation to self 
effort on the part of the youth are 
the important considerations. 

A friend of mine is fond of telling 
of a youth who arrived at college 
with $3 in his pocket and when he 
left at the end of a prosperous four- 
year’s course of study still had 75 
cents of the original sum. I do not 
wish to be counted as advising young 
people to go to college without money 
to pay a large part of their college 
expenses, although history is full of 
instances of youths who have earned 
their entire college expenses while at 
college. This means, however, de- 
privation and self sacrifice oftentimes 
of the keenest sort, and if possible, 
should not be attempted; but if it 
is the only way, then it must be ac- 
complished in that way. There is a 
certain agricultural college in the 
South that is offering what is known 
as a ‘‘work course’? where the stu- 
dents week about, study in the col- 
lege and do farm work, thus paying 
their entire college expenses. One of 
the interesting features of last year’s 
college report was the appearance of 
the name of one of these working stu- 
dents among the list of students who 
received honorable mention for schol- 
arship. 


A Good Idea for Those Not Rich. 


One of the most feasible and prac- 
tical methods used in the education 
of the family was practiced by a 
farmer of my acquaintance. Having 
determined from the birth of the 


first son into the home that this boy’ 


and succeeding children should be 
sent to college, the husband and 
wife found ways of laying by a little 
at a time for the education fund. In 
the course of years eight boys and 
girls appeared in this home and the 
problem of a college training for all 
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VEN if you never gold 
dollar’s worth of goods in 
te Bn pore $5 tosi0a day 
—selling Our madeeto.- 
suits and pants. “cae 
This 's Your Chance To Make Money, 
) We sell suits from $3 to $10 less than 
other houses, give better tailoring, make 
better fitting clothes, with absolute 





fail—our line is the only li 
can give satisfaction Semone tt ‘d- 
ed. It is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring. 

BIG MONEY—EASY work, 
We start Zon Free. Send for sam- 
ples now. e will back you with our 
capitaland ex perience—you do not need 
money—we will instruct you and you 
can commence making money at once 
Send us your name and address now 
and an outfit largerthan all others with 
patch volar large fashion plate, 

pe measure and everything necess 
will be sent you Free. cecal 
i» You Can Get Your Own Clothes ~ 
ey At Inside Price to advertise us, 
a Write today and receive exclusive terri- 
tory. If not interested show it to your friends as this is too 
good athing to miss. The biggest chance to make money, 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 191 Market St. Dept. 999, CHICAGO 


We Prepay 
Express Charges <2 









NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas 
and has more Carolina lives insured than 
any other Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 


75010 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


e ship on approval without a cent 
i\s Paya weight i ponane ath axa 
78. 
DO ROT BUY oy cirue or a pate 
at any ae ian you on oe — 
strating every kin 
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fis all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
ou free postpaid by 
1. You will get much valuable in- 
. Do not wait, write it now 
S, Coaster - Brake rear 
usual prices. a 


MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. G 222 CHICAGO 


Steel Wheels— 


That’s So! Hired hands are 
M getting scarcer every day; 

. Gut LOW DOWN STEEL 
\ WHEELS will help to take 











of them began to be a serious ques- 
tion. When the eldest was old enough 
for college there was a fund sufficient 
for him, so he was sent to college 
with the understanding that the 
money he used while at college was a 
loan only, and that as rapidly as pos- 
sible at the completion of his college 
course it must be repaid with in- 


fa\their place. Then, too, the 
sun don’t affect a steel wheel 
ilike it does the best of hired 
help. More brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
logue free to you. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 68, Havana, Ill, 
















Our advertisers are guaranteed to 





do as they promise. 
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strong,up to date. 


any size; every style of bottoms. 
Plows. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 


special needs Kitchen Spe-ial.’” 


HOME CANNER COMPANY, - 


With a record for superior work in every State in the Union. 
All necessary features, no unnecessary ones. 
mer’s delight in stubborn soils and under all conditions. 


Oklehoma City, Okla. 


THE RIDER THAT WINS 


AVERY’S 
TORPEDO SULKY 


THE RELIABLE SULKY PLOW 


Simple, 
The far- 
Right or left hand, 
We make Dise and Moldboard Gang 


We make every kind of Plows, Harrows, Planters and Cultivators. 
Our new factory is the best equipped manufactory of Plows and Cultivat- 
ing Implements in the world. A postal brings you our Wheeled Plow Book. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Memphis, Tenn New Orleans, La. 


New York City. 








ME AND MARKET CANNERS, FOR THE FARMER, TRUCKER AN? GARDENER’S, 

. **1910 Modet A.’? * Mena:ch 54.”" 
Modern conveniences throurhout. CANS and eupplies shipped from nearest Factory. All that we 
offer has the HOME CANNER GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. Send for free illustrated catalo ue. 


New creations ! 


- HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 








Zend today. 


ur Cannera, Cans, Labels and other valuable informati 
thing MODERN CANNER COMPANY. Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Big Mlustrated Paper Free. Full 
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ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Dlustrated Catalogue. 


~ NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 
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terest, to educate the second child. 
It is a wonderful record that of 
these children not one has failed of 
this trust, and each boy or girl in 
turn has regarded the loan as a se- 
rious obligation and with all possible 
earnestness has turned it back into 
the household treasury to be used 
over and over again. -Just now the 
last of the eight children, a daughter, 
is in her senior year at a State nor- 
mal college, and the father told me 
not long since that with the gradua- 
tion of the daughter that each mem- 
per of the family would have had a 
four year’s college course and that 
the original capital had been repaid 
as an emergency fund for the father 
and mother. 


FIVE THINGS TO 


1. Arrange for occasional 


ested in farm matters. 


ples of housekeeping. 


sets of the farm and deserve 
them. 





How Some Parents Managed. 


I have in mind another family of 
ten children who were educated much 
in the same fashion. As the older 
members completed their college 
courses and became earners, they im- 
mediately assumed the education of a 
younger member of the family. It 
is interesting to hear an older broth- 
er or sister speak of his special 
charge whom he has educated as “my 
child.” One of the pathetic and sig- 
nificant features of this method in 
this family is that the youngest son 
who has had no such responsibility is 
the least promising of the entire 
group. 

I have in mind a mother who was 
interested in the education of her 
daughters, and who in her early mar- 
ried life learned the art of preserv- 
ing hams. Each year one or two an- 
imals were set. apart for her educa- 
tion fund. These animals received 
special attention from the wife and 
produced unusually fine meat. Asa 
result, when the eldest daughter was 
ready for college the money for her 
education was available. Now this 
daughter is a successful teacher and 
is paying for the education of a 
younger sister. 


Pick A Good School. 


I have known parents who wished 
to shift responsibility to excuse their 
lack of interest in this matter of a 
college education for their children 
by saying that college training was 
impracticable, that it educated the 
child out of his sphere, and away 
from the home. This frequently so 
happens; but that is because suffici- 
ent attention was not given to the 
selection of the college, and the boy 
or girl had not the correct attitude 
toward life. This defect I should say 
rests largely with the parents. 

Some one has aptly said ‘‘college 
does not make fools, it develops 
them. It does not make bright men, 
it develops them. A fool will turn 
out a fool whether he goes to college 
or not. He may turn out a differ- 
ent sort of one, though.”’ 


The Unsanitary Dish-Rag. 





I was glad to see the question of 
the dish-cloth taken up in a recent 
issue. I wish to give you a chapter 
on the same subject. The treatment 
the dish-cloth receives in some homes 


is appalling. I wonder the old rag 
does not retaliate and kill the whole 
household, and some of the neigh- 


bors as well. I know families where 
a “tea towel” is an unknown quan- 
tity. 

[ can give, for 
family which consists of father and 
mother, and six children. 
girls, about six and eight years old, 
do most of the dish washing. They 
use about a quart of water in a small 
basin; the dishes are all washed 
through this water, with a little old 
rag, black as the stove, and dried, 
without rinsing, by another little old 
rag of the same complexion. After 
the kettles and all are washed, the 
Same water, or what is left of it, is 
turned into the churn to “clean” it, 
and the dish-rags are hung up for 


sure from farm work becomes lighter. 
2. Get the boy who is at home for his vacation inter- 


3. Teach the girl who is home from school the princi- 
4. Arrange that the boys and girls shall have some 


time for visits to friends, and for friends to visit them. 
5. Remember that your boys and girls are the best as- 


DO IN AUGUST. 


family outings as the pres- 





the best you are able to give 








the next time, and when taken down, 
I have seen bugs fall from them and 
scamper away. 
second rag is not used at all, the one 
rag doing all honors. This work is 
all done on the same table and same 
oil cloth where the bread is prepared 
and the meals are taken. The ven- 
tilation of this house is in compari- 
son with the work above mentioned. 
Yet they are intelligent, Christian 
people. The health of this family is 
always poor. Is it any wonder? I 
could mention many more such cases, 
but one will suffice. 
BERTHA P. McCALMONT. 





Bathing Without a Bath Room. 


We, who are not so fortunate as 
to have a bath room, have a very 
good substitute in the following 
method, which has the advantage of 
not taking gallons and gallons of 
water, yet using a fresh supply con- 
stantly. 

First, place a large wash tub in 
a convenient room,—in winter the 
kitchen can be utilized while still 
warm after cooking a meal. Have 
ready a pitcher of hot water and one 
of cold, soap and towels near and a 
basin or bowl on a table right by the 
side of the tub. Fill the basin, step 
in the tub and you are ready to be- 
gin. As the water from the basin is 
used, let it run down into the tub 
and replenish from the _ pitchers. 
When the upper portion of the body 
has been bathed, dry by rubbing 
briskly, clothe to prevent chill, and 
drawing up a chair to the side of the 
tub seat yourself and bathe and dry 
the feet. This can be accomplished 
in a few minutes—a complete and 
refreshing bath. Try it. 

MRS. JAMES H. HENLEY. 

Lee Co., N. C. 





Too Much Hot Bread. 


People of the South consume too 
much hot bread. They have the 
idea that light bread is ‘‘too weak,” 
as one woman said. She says she 
makes light bread for Sunday, when 
they are not working, but thinks men 
can’t work on it. Evidently bread is 
not the staff of life. 

BERTHA P. McCALMONT. 





Wash All Fruits and Vegetables. 


I consider the washing of fruits 
and vegetables, especially those that 
are to be eaten raw, of the greatest 
importance at all times of the year, 
and especially during the summer. 
Every head of lettuce, every radish, 


instance, one every apple and pear and berry that 


we buy at the market carries in 


Two little from the field millions and millions 


of microbes up 
green apple, 


The 
into 


its surface. 
which has come 


unenviable notoriety because of the 


colic it is supposed 


In many cases the Wiley. 


to give the vertised for a maid-of-all work. Are 
youngster who eats it, is really not you an early riser? 
as guilty as generally believed. The 
microbes on the skin of the apple in 
all probability cause the trouble. As an’ 
the human frame does not need so dishes washed an’ put away an’ all 
much fuel to maintain heat during the beds made before anybody else 
the summer time as during the cold- in the house was up.—Success Maga- 
er months, it is only reasonable to 


reduce the amount of the food taken 
into the stomach.—Dr. Harvey W. 





Some Cheap and Serviceable Carpets 
and Rugs. 

The unnecessary work of scrub- 
bing floors can be avoided by using a 
good coat of paint, or japalac, which 
adds much to the appearance of a 
room and can be easily cleaned and 
brightened by rubbing over with ker- 
osene oil. 

Very serviceable carpets can be 
made of a good quality of blue de- 
nim and these are very pretty in a 
room papered in light blue. A good 
imitation of ingrain carpeting can be 
made of the material from which tow 
sacks are made. It is called Dundee 
bagging and costs about 7 cents a 
yard. When tacking it down, put 
several plies of paper under it. Then 
take some Diamond or Putnam dye 
and make it any color desired. Use 
a package to about a gallon of boil- 
ing water, or enough dye to make 
the desired shade, and apply while 
hot, with any kind of brush or mop. 
With a little care it can he made 
very pretty-by dyeing it a light color 
and when dry stenciling it with some 
pretty design in a darker shade. It 
can be made in stripes, squares or 
diamonds of different colors by mark- 
ing it off first with a pencil and using 
strips of wood or pasteboard to keep 
the dye from running over the mark 
and letting one color dry before ap- 
plying another. 

To make pretty rugs, cut the \ag- 
ging in strips two inches wide and 


ravel from either side, leaving three]| 


or four threads in the middle through 
which to sew; take a piece of cloth 
the size you wish your rug to be, 
sew the strips on it half an inch 
apart, and dye some pretty color. One 
dyed in green resembles a bed of 
moss. A heavier rug can be made 
by sewing the strips on double or 
closer together. 

MRS. H. P. McPHERSON. 

Moore Co., N. C. 





A Bargain. 
A little boy had got into the habit 
of saying ‘‘Darn,’”’ of which his 


mother naturally did not approve. 

‘Dear,’ she said to the little boy, 
“here is ten cents; it is yours if you 
will promise me not to say ‘Darn’ 
again.”’ . 

“All right, mother,’ he said as he 
took the money, ‘“ I promise.’’ 

As he lovingly fingered the money 
a hopeful look came into his eyes, 
and he said: ‘Say, mother, I know 
a word that’s worth fifty cents.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





A Real Hustler. 


Lady (to applicant)—-Yes, I ad- 


Applicant—Indade, an Oj am, 
mum, At me lasht place Oi was up 
had breakfast ready an’ the 


NO MONEY Noma fa 


OR 4: 
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REQUIRED 


WE START 


Here Is ur opportunity—here is 
chance to make big money during your spare 
—here is the business which you can enter with- 
out money or experience. 


An Easy Way to Earn Money 


Never before has such a big money-making oppor- 
tunity been offered to you to become the represe a 


Suits $9°° Pants $25° fess 


Every garment cut to measure in the latest ci 
style—a perfect fit guaranteed. Money ref 
if goods are not satisfactory. 


FREE OUTFIT 


We will send you FREE, a handsome agents’ out- 
fit containing samples of the latest woolens, tape 
line, order blanks, instruction chart and everythi: 
necessary to start you in business. If you wis 
to increase your income, write us today 


Progress Tailoring Company 
140 Harrison Street, Chicago. 




















THE 


Mother’s Magazine 


Isa Monthly Home Magazine devoted to all 
that is of interest to the Mother, the Girls 
and the Home. 

This is one of the very best publica- QNE 
tions of its kind, sells at 50c per year. YEAR 
All who have had it speak of it in the FREE 
highest terms. ee 


Send us only 50 cents for a 
Our Offer new six months’ subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette, or if you are a subscriber, 
send $1.00 for one year renewal and we will 
have Mother’s Magazine sent to you for a full 
year, or to any address you wish. If you area 
man, get The Mother’s Magazine for your wife 
or mother. If you are a woman, insist upon 
having The Mother’s Magazine. 


A Chance to Help Your Neighbor 


YOU KNOW your neighbors should read the 
interesting and helpful articles which The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette gives its read- 
ers in each issue. Their boys will be interested 
in the Boys’ Corn Club Prizes. Ask one of 
them to give you a six months subscription, 
they will thank you for starting them reading 
the Farm Paper that makes better Farmers of 
its readers, and you will enjoy The Mother's 
Magazine. 











DON’T DELAY—ACT TODA Y—And re- 
ceive the next issue of Mother’s Magazine. 








MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY 








Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N.C, 
Gentl Inclosed find 50 cents for a six 


months subscription to The Progressive 
er and Gazette. Same to be sent to 


Town  ccncem alana 
BD icccce MR sees 








Send The Mother’s Magazine for one whole 
year free to 


B.F.D...---- Sign Name. ....... ec-cne.<222..-0- 
&@ Please write in ink and very plain. 
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We Want it Back. 











E ARE SENDING you with this issue, Mr. 
\W Subscriber, a subscription blank. 

We are not giving it to you; we are only 
lending it to you. 

We want it back—but we want it back filled in 
with names of a good club of 25-cent subscribers. 
And this is no selfish request, because we are will- 
ing to pay you liberally for your time and trouble 
—so liberally that there is no profit left for us, 
but really actual loss, except the hope of getting 
these trial subscribers as permanent readers. 

Two months’ credit on your label for each 25- 
cent subscription you send us (unless you select 
some other premium), $1 extra if your club is the 
biggest we receive that day, $5 extra if you 
send in the biggest number any week, and a $75 
buggy to the woman who sends the 
greatest number during the month. 

One year’s subscription to the Mother’s Maga- 
zine free for two new 25-cent subscriptions; one 
paper copy of Editor Poe’s ‘‘A Southerner in 
Europe” for a club of three 25-cent subscribers; 
one year’s subscription to the Youth’s Companion 
for a club of ten 25-cent subscribers. More pre- 
mium offers next week. 


man or 


Now, bring them in. Let’s make August Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette month—with every 
subscriber now on our books expected to send in 
at least one (and as many more as possible) be- 
fore August 31. 


Save the blank and send it back—filled up. 





Editorial Gleanings. 


HAR’S MORE in the man than thar is in the 
land,’ said Sidney Lanier, and it cannot 
be repeated too often. A striking illustra- 

tion came to the writer’s attention the other day. 
On one side of the road was a field of corn green 
almost to blackness and almost tropical in its 
the yield almost certain to be be- 
tween sixty and one hundred bushels per acre, 


luxuriance, 


and the corn of uniformly high quality, the 
ground giving evidence of having been deeply 
broken and thoroughly cultivated. With only 


a ten-foot roadway intervening was another field 
the stand poor, the ground evidently 
broken had become hard and weedy, 
blades were yellow, the stalks 
stunted, and the indicated yield not over twelve 
bushels to the The difference in appear- 
ance of the two crops was as great as that be- 


of corn; 
poorly 
while the corn 


acre. 


tween a vigorous, ruddy athlete and an emaciated 
hook-worm victim—and yet the land was the 
same. The vigorous 60-bushel-per-acre corn the 
farm owner had cultivated himself with intelli- 
gent and up-to-date methods; the shabby, sickly- 
looking, weed-infested, 12-bushel-per-acre corn 
was the product of an ignorant renter who scoffs 
at “book-farming” and rejoices in the fact that 
he farms like his grandfather did. 
& 

We are anxious to heave all our readers adver- 
tise their improved cattle, hogs, or poultry not 
only because it helps pay the expenses of getting 
out a paper like The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette, but also because it is a convenience for the 
man who wishes to buy—to say nothing of the 
profit it means to the seller. Almost every week 
we get one or more inquiries from readers who 
wish to buy some breed of cattle or hogs which 
no one is advertising with us. In our last mail, 
for example, is a letter from a reader who wishes 
to get a half-dozen white Chester pigs. Every 
time you have a pig or a calf of any improved 
breed that you would sell, the first thing to think 
of is an advertisement in The Frogressive Farm- 
er and Gazette. As for,the man who has any 
considerable number of improved hogs or cattle, 
he should keep an advertisement with us all the 
year round. 


a 

Automobile advertising in a farm paper is a 
compliment to the enterprise and progressiveness 
of its readers, for only enterprising and progres- 
sive farmers are able to buy automobiles. Two 
or three of the best automobile advertisers in 
America are now paying our readers the compli- 
ment of thinking them interested in automobiles, 
and readers who think of buying machines would 
do well to patronize manufacturers who have the 
courtesy and foresight to come into our paper to 
ask for the farmer’s trade. If you think it at ail 
possible that you may buy an auto now or after 
crops are sold in the fall, write at once for cata- 
logs, terms, and prices. 


The issue of salaries vs. fees for State and 
county officials, so tellingly set forth by our Ten- 
nessee correspondent a week or two ago, will not 
down. Put it up to your candidates for the Leg- 
islature. The following item, apropos of this 
subject, is from the Birmingham Age-Herald: 

“The Georgia Legislature is in session and 
the people of Atlanta and Fulton County are 
endeavoring to put their court-house officials 

on a salary basis, thereby saving $100,000 a 

year. This saving would accrue to the peo- 

ple of the county who are now taxed $100,- 

000 more than they should be.” 


3 

The Editor-in-Chief regrets that preparation 
for his foreign tour not only prevents him from 
accepting Lecturer Cates’s invitation to the State 
Alliance meeting this week, but has also made it 
necessary to cancel appointments for speeches in 
Cumberland, Guilford, and Gaston Counties in 
North Carolina, and at Clemson College and Ta- 
tum in South Carolina. We hope to be with our 
friends at all these places some other time. 

& 

In next week’s paper we shall print a parable, 
“The Parable of the Hedgerow,” setting forth the 
foundation principles of good farming in the form 
of a little story that should set every farmer 
thinking; our Live Stock Page will tell you haw 
to feed your fattening hogs this fall; Professor 
Dugger will discuss preparation for the fall gar- 
den, and the question of 6 per cent cotton tare 
will be exhaustively discussed. 

& 

“He failed, for one thing, because we haven’t 
the Torrens System in Virginia,’ said a prominent 
Virginian to us the other day in speaking of a 
bankrupt. “He had plenty of property in land if 
it had been so that he could have realized on it as 
promptly and fully as he could on the same worth 
of bank stock or factory stock.’ It is this result 
that the Torrens System will bring about: it will 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 


put the farmer and land-owner on a financial 
equality with the city capitalist. See that your 
candidate for the Legislature is pledged to the 
Torrens System. 

7 

We are going to keep reminding you that you 
ought to have water-works in your home. If 
you read all our articles in last week’s paper, 
you must have found some system—by hydraulic 
ram, windmill, gasoline engine—suited to your 
circumstances. If you haven’t the ready money 
now, get your plans in shape to begin work when 
the fall crops are sold. 

Pd 

Every boy and girl ought to read ‘“‘The Youth’s 
Companion,” the greatest paper for young folks, 
A year’s subscription (price $1.75) free for ten 
25-cent subscribers. 

& 

Remember, our 25-cent offer is sacrifice, less- 
than-cost, open only to persons not now taking 
the paper. 

7 

Get six new 25-cent subscriptions and we'll re- 
new your own subscription one year free. 
can do it. 


You 


& 


August is Progressive Farmer 
& 


month. 


and Gazette 
Have you sent a club? 





Cost of Good Roads. 


UR FRIENDS who made inquiry last summer 
as to the relative cost of different kinds of 
improved road will be interested in State 

Geologist Pratt’s statement of what was accom- 
plished in North Carolina last year: 








Average 
Miles. Cost. Cost Per Mile. 
Macadam 131% $502,490.00 $3,821.00 
GEAVEL” «cies 1083 56,700.00 513.00 
Sand-clay 163 90,000.00 552.00 
Total.... 403 SOZG1900.00  sassean . 


Dr. Pratt says that a good deal of grading had 
been done on the macadam and gravel roads built 
which reduced the cost of this form of construc- 
tion. It is worth noting that for $90,000 North 
Carolina built thirty more miles of sand clay road 
than were built with a half-million dollars spent 
on macadam. 


Save the Corn Stover. 








AVE THE CORN It is not a ques- 

tion of whether you can make better forage 

cheaper, or whether the corn stover is a 
first-class feed. The question is, Can you har- 
vest the stover at a cost which will be less than 
the value of the stover when harvested? The 
stover is grown, it is yours, and if it is worth 
more than it costs to harvest it, don’t let it rot in 
the fields, when your neighbors, or your friends 
in town, will pay you a good profit on the cost 
of harvesting it, 
on the farm. 


stover. 


can not feed it 
If it costs $4 to harvest the entire 
crop, or $1 to gather the ears only, and there is 
one ton of stover, then this stover costs you $3 4 
ton. If shredded, it is as good, or better, than 
cottonseed hulls, for which many cattle men are 
paying from $6 to $10 a ton. 


providing you 





A Thought for the Week. 


E THAT FEELS not the beauty and blessed- 
H ness and peace of the woods and meadows 

that God hath bedecked with flowers for 
him even while he is yet a sinner, how shall he 
learn to enjoy the unfading bloom of the clestial 
country if he ever become a saint? No, no, Sir. 
he that hath departed out of this world without 
perceiving that it is fair and full of innocent 
sweetness hath done little honor to the everyday 
miracles of Divine beneficence; and though by 
mercy he may obtain an entrance to Heaven, it 
will be a strange place to him; and though he 
have studied al! that is written in men’s books 
of divinity, yet because he hath left the book of 
Nature unturned, he will have much to learn and 
much to P by Henry van 
Dyke. 
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Study Selling as Well as Producing. 





HERE ARE MANY sides to the farming busi- 
ness, and while the producing side is the 
most important, because most under the 

control of the individual farmer, and on it de- 
pends the operation of the others, it is not the 
only important part of the farmer’s work. It is 
true that no man can sell at a profit an article 
produced at too high a cost, yet the selling side 
of the farmer’s business is one important part of 
his work which has been sorely neglected. 

We too often market our products in the way 
that custom or convenienee dictates, without re- 
gard to the tastes, wishes, or convenience of the 
puyers and consumers. We seldom study market 
conditions or requirements, and many of us think 
it unworthy of thought and attention to look up 
a market for the small things that might be 
spared from the supplies produced above the 
needs of home consumption. 

Just as it is being learned, during recent years, 
that the farmer needs to know many sciences to 
produce his crops most economically, so is it be- 
ing realized more and more every year that the 
farmers must be an all-round business man to 
succeed best. In this new education of the farm- 
er in the importance of the selling side of his 
calling, the Farmers’ Union, the Alliance, and the 
Cotton Associations have played the most impor- 
tant part. If the Farmers’ Union had done noth- 
ing but this, whereas it has done much more, it 
would justify and amply repay the farmers of 
the South for all the energy and time spent in 
its organization and maintenance. 

Farmers do not need to be merchants and 
bankers any more than they need to be chemists 
and bacteriologists; but they must be business 
men, they must know the whole business of farm- 
ing, the selling or buying of farm crops produced 
and articles used on the farm, or they are not 
complete farmers. 





“The Requisites of a Farm.” 





ERHAPS NO MORE fascinating book for 

country-dwellers has been published these 

last ten years than David Grayson’s ‘‘Adven- 
tures in Contenment.’’ It would be well if its 
delightful chapters of a farmer’s experience could 
be read aloud in every home: they would open 
the eyes of many to the every-day glories to 
which so many of us are pitifully blind. Nor is 
there in the entire book any more charming chap- 
ter than the closing one in the course of which 
the author comments in passing upon some of the 
requisites of the farm. By way of following up 
the fine thoughts in last week’s Farm Home Spe- 
cial, we feel that we cannot use space to better 


advantage than to reprint the extracts which fol- 
low: 


“After my experience in the country, if I 
were to be cross-examined as to the requisites 
of a farm, I should say that the chief thing 
to be desired in any sort of agriculture, is 
good health in the farmer. What, after all, 
can touch that! How many of our joys that 
we think intellectual are purely physical! 
This joy o’ the morning that the poet carols 
about so cheerfully, is often nothing more 
than the exuberance produced by a good hot 
breakfast. Going out of my kitchen door 
some mornings and standing for a moment 
while I survey the green and spreading fields 
of my farm, it seems to me truly as if all 
nature were making a bow to me. It seems 
to me that there never was a better cow than 
mine, never a more really perfect horse, and 
as for pigs, could any in this world herald 
my approach with more cheerful gruntings 
and squealings! 

“But there are other requisites for a farm. 
It must not be too large, else it will keep 
you away from your friends. Provide a town 
not too far off (and yet not too near) where 
you can buy your flour and sell your grain. 
If there is a railroad convenient (though not 
So near that the whistling of the engines 
Teaches you), that is an added advantage. 


Demand a few good old oak trees, or wal- 
nuts, or even elms will do; no well-regulated 
farm should be without trees. 

“As for neighbors, accept those nearest at 
hand; you will find them surprisingly hu- 
man, like yourself. If you like them, you 
will be surprised to find how much they all 
like you (and will upon occasion lend you 
a springtooth harrow or a butter tub, or 
help you with your plowing); but if you hate 
them they will return your hated with inter- 
est. I have discovered that those who travel 
in pursuit of better neighbors never find 
them. 

“Somewhere on every farm, along with the 
other implements, there should be a row of 
good books, which should not be allowed to 
rust with disuse: a book, like a hoe, grows 
brighter with employment. And no farm, 
even in this country where we enjoy the even 
balance of seasons, rain and shine, shine and 
rain, should be devoid of that irrigation from 
the currents of the world’s thought which is 
so essential to the complete life. From the 
papers which the postman puts in the box 
flow the true waters of civilization. You 
will find within their columns how to be good 
or how to make pies: you will get out of 
them what you l00K for! .4... Afnd, 
if it be possible, there should be a long ta- 
ble in the dining-room and little chairs 
around it, and small beds upstairs, and young 
voices calling at their play in the fields—if 
it be possible. 

“Finally, down the road from your farm, 
so that you can hear the bell on Sunday 
mornings, there should be a little church. 
It’s a sort of Ark of the Covenant; and When 
you get to it, you will find therein the True 
Spirit—if you take it with you when you 
leave home.”’ 





A Progressive Farmers’ Union Leader. 


ry 


NE OF THE MOST progressive Farmers’ 
QO Union Presidents in America is George A. 
Cole, of Arkansas. Mr. Cole has long been 
active in Farmers’ Institute work, and is a pro- 
gressive and thoughtful agricultural leader. When 
chosen to head the Arkansas Union he at once 
set about mapping out a definite 
program of constructive work 
for the agricultural interests of 
the State. 

(1) Drainage, (2) better 
roads, (3) immigration of the 
right sort, (4) the extension of 
demonstration work, (5) the 
establishment of county fairs— 
these are some of the things he 
has determined to get done. 

In the matter of drainage he headed a delega- 
tion to Washington which hopes to get from Con- 
gress $75,000 for a survey of 6,000,000 acres of 
Arkansas land in need of drainage. This $75,000 
will be used only for survey work: then drainage 
districts will be formed and bonds issued with the 
lands as security. 

Already the’ Farm Demonstration work is in 
progress in 45 counties, but Mr. Cole will not rest 
until every county has it. 

County agricultural fairs would also help Ar- 
kansas as they would help all over the South, and 
the Arkansas Farmers’ Union is trying to start 
these fairs. 

The State is yet thinly settled, and the Union, 
while opposed to haphazard foreign immigration, 
discriminates between good and bad immigration 
and warmly welcomes the enterprising Northern 
and Western farmer who wishes to eome South. 
A Land Congress was recently held in Little Rock 
for the purpose of systematically advertising the 
advantages of Arkansas. Six railroads were rep- 
resented and these will combine with the organ- 


ized real estate dealers in letting the world know 
what the Commonwealth offers the small farmer. 
“There will be no misrepresentation,’” Mr. Cole 
says. ‘‘We are simply going to state facts.’”’ Mr. 
Cole is also greatly interested in the development 
of rice growing, by means of which thousands and 
thousands of acres formerly thought fit for noth- 
ing except to hold the world together, have be- 
come very valuable. 





{ [GEORGE A. COLE. 
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“What’s The News?” 


i's SOMETIME there has been talk of a con- 




















solidation of a great number of cotton mills 
in different parts of the South, among the 
alleged promoters of the scheme being the Dukes 
who organized the Tobacco Trust which has rob- 
bed the American tobacco farmers of their inde- 
pendence. Last week such a merger of thirty 
two Massachusetts and New York mills was ef- 
fected, their annual output being worth $18,00@,- 
000, the product of 10,000 employes. Another 
development im high finance last week of interest 
to cotton growers was the announcement of plans 
by Daniel J. Sully, John Hays Hammond, and a 
London syndicate to form a gigantic system of 
warehouses for storing cotton, covering the en- 
tire cotton-producing and cotton manufacturing 
States. 
* * *® 
Governor Mann, of Virginia, on Monday ap- 
pointed his predecessor, ex-Governor Claude A. 
Swanson to fill out the unexpired term of the 
late John W. Daniel in the United States Senate. 
Senator Swanson is 48 years old and has had an 
interesting career. A poor boy, he had to quit 
school at 14 and work two years on the farm, 
then he taught for awhile and attended two ses- 
sions at Virginia Polytechnic Institute when he 
was obliged to go back to work, but later bor- 
rowed money and completed his education. In 
1896 he was elected to Congress, serving con- 
tinuously until his election as Governor in 1905. 
As Governor, he showed himself in sympathy with 
progressive policies of education, industrial de- 
velopment, conservation of resources, health leg- 
islation, etc., and we predict that he will become 
one of our most useful Southern Senators. 
* *¢ * 


It will be remembered that the Louisiana Legis- 
lature two years ago passed a bill ‘‘to make con- 
cubinage between a person of the Caucasian race 
and a person of the negro race a felony, fixing 
the punishment therefor and defining what shall 
constitute concubinage.”’ After the original act 
was passed, the Supreme Court of Louisiana held 
that the word ‘“‘negro” did not include all persons 
of color. Accordingly the law was so amended 
by the Legislature just adjourned as to make it 
apply to all persons of color, no matter how small 
the tincture of negro blood in them. The Times- 
Democrat tells us that the law is backed by a 
strong public sentiment, and is being enforced, 
especially in New Orleans, where the District At- 
torney has been quite active. Every State in the 
South should have stringent legislation of this 
kind; at no other point is the supremacy of the 
white race really threatened. 

sss 

The contest between Hoke Smith and Joseph 
Brown for Governor of Georgia is not so bitter 
and heated as their last campaign, but what 
warmth is lacking here is more than atoned for 
by the red-hot fight which the earnest Democrats 
are making to prevent the renomination of the 
group of Georgia Congressmen who deserted 
their party and came to the support of Speaker 
Cannon and the Republican machine at a time 
of crisis. These deserting Congressmen are swift 
to invent many and varied excuses for their mys- 
terious action, but the people are very slow to ac- 
cept them. 

s * & 

John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, from 1883 to 
1889 Speaker of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, then for four years United States Sen- 
ator, and then Secretary of the Treasury during 
Cleveland’s second administration, is dead at the 
age of 75. With meager advantages he rose to 
prominence by sheer force of ability. He had 
practiced law in New York for 12 years past, giv- 
ing little thought to politics. 

ss & 


Kighteen negroes were killed in the Palestine, 
Texas, outbreak of mob violence. The affair 
seems to have been an utterly inexcusable piece 
of barbarism and race hatred. 

*- +: € 


Justice Moody, of the United States Supreme 
Court, on account of prolonged ill health, an- 
nounces that he will retire in November. 

*= &¢ * 


Reports as we go to press indicate that Okla- 
homa has adopted the ‘“‘grandfather clause” suf- 
rage amendment.” 

* *¢ * 

The National Ginners’ Association estimates 
the cotton crop condition at 72.9, indicating a 
yield of about 11,500,000 bales. 
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Registered Jersey Male 


Calf - Trevarth General No. 65092, Dam 
Lodia L. of Biltmore No. 175235. Tris is the 
best breeding possible to prreduce. Dropped 
Ma.~ 26ch 1910. solid color, black tongue end 
switch, strong and robust. Will makea great 
heaa for herd. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 


rari 


Middletown, Va. 
XXTRA-Fl QU-AL-ITY 


English Yorkshires and Biy-boned Poland China 
Hogs, 2 for $15.00. 


Shipped at 8 weeks of age. One herd consists of 
50 brood sows. Foundation stock from best herds 
in the U.S. A grand It of big, growthy pigs to 
select from. Yours truly, 
SAM LB. SHEARER, 





s Ee i WwW Y N FARM s 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. C. 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 














Lees Premier 3rd, Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
tad — by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
‘or sale 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and Heifer 
Calves for sale. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


Breeder OO Ag i ia ot Berkshire 
ersey le 

Hogs. "Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 

6 and 7 per cent. butter = and Gilts by 


son of Premier 
B HARRIS, Proprietor. 





Pure-Bred Draft Horses For ‘Sale 


Atalltimes. A fine lot of brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


€. A. ALEXANDER & £0, Harriston, Augusta Co., Va. 





y HORSE FEED 


A varied bill of fare 
is most desirable for 
man. The horse, too, 
appreciates it. Hence, 
we give him corn and 
oats when we can af- 
ford it. When the 
crops are short, we 
sometimes cut out one 
or the other, and 
sometimes reduce the 
amount. 

There is anew mix- 
ed feed, part of which, 
cotton seed meal, is 
grown by the farmer 
as a side issue. There 
is never a short crop 
of the feed and it fur- 
nishes every day a 
good variety far the 
horse or mule that 
makes the cotton. 


SCOCOTES 


is made from the fin- 
est selected cotton 
seed meal, rice bran, 
corn and molasses. It 
is cheaper than oats. 





Made by 


THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON OIL COM- 
PANY. 


’Phone 11. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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AND DAIRY. 








Some Seasonable Suggestions. 





ON’T WAIT for the State and 
D Federal Governments to help 

you do something any intelli- 
gent man should have done five years 
ago. Go to greasing the cattle every 
two or three weeks, providing you 
will not (or think you can not) build 
a new pasture by September ist, or 
won’t sell off those scrubs you now 
have before August 15th or Septem- 
ber ist, and do without cattle until 
May ist next year, or can’t take the 
cattle out of the old pasture and put 
them in some other field or stake 
them out. Three parts of any sort of 
heavy, non-irritating oil and one part 
of kerosene will do, but crude petro- 
leum is cheapest and best. 


& 


We are convinced that the South 
loses largely because of a disregard of 
the best time for the farrowing of 
the pigs. No pigs should be farrow- 
ed between June ist and September 
1st simply because they do better at 
any other time. In our climate no 
month is too cold if the sow and pigs 
have quarters that shelter from wind 
and water. 

& 

Don’t breed that bunch of ewes to 

a grade ram. He is not as good, nor 


will he give as good returns on his 
market value or cost as will a pure- 
bred ram. Kill the scrub sire—the 
users of scrub sires will kill them- 
selves. 


& 


The hogs should have ample shade 
these hot days, but they do not have 
to be supplied with water except for 
drinking. If water may be supplied 
for them to wallow in without form- 
ing a mud hole or cess pool we do 
not object to it, but we would prefer 
the hogs had no water to wallow in 
than to lie in it all the time as they 
are apt to learn to do in hot weather. 
The mud hole may keep them free 
from lice, but we prefer the dipping 
vat for that purpose. 


Bad 


Dr. A. T. Peters, Director of the 
Illinois Biological Laboratory, says 
that mule-footed hogs are not, as 
often claimed, immune to cholera. 
Dr. R. A. Craig, of Purdue University, 
had already found out the same 
thing. Indeed, the idea of finding 
a breed or type of hogs immune to 
cholera is one of those delightful 
dreams that is not at all likely to be 
realized. 








MANAGEMENT 


OF THE BOAR. 


Usually He is Badly Cared for in the South—He Should Be Kept 
in a Lot by Himself, and His Feeding Should Have Especial At- 
tention—Points to Observe for Best Results. 


Tait Butler. 


ITHER THE BEST live stock 
K breeders, the world over, are 

wrong, or the farmers of the 
South are mistaken in their ideas 
and methods of handling the males 
kept on our farms. We are told by 
Southern farmers that it is too ex- 
pensive to keep the boar in a lot by 
himself. If our experience is worth 
anything, to keep the boar in a lot 
by himself is the cheapest way to 
keep him. If it costs more in feed 
and care to keep him up by himself, 
the results are more than enough 
better to pay for the extra cost. But 
with proper arrangements we do not 
believe it costs more in feed or care 
than to allow him to run with the 
sows or in the general pasture, pro- 
viding we propose to keep the boar 
in proper breeding condition. 

It will save feed for both sows and 
boar if kept free from the excite- 
ment which always results when they 
are run _ together. Moreover, the 
boar is less likely to become vicious 
or unruly or form the habit of break- 
ing down fences. But the chief ad- 
vantage of keeping the boar by him- 
self is that he is kept in better con- 
dition and his produce are better, 
and that the time the pigs are to ar- 
rive is known ard the sows are given 
better care. 

The sow is kept six months for 
her litter and each pig is worth tak- 
ing some trouble to save. The writer 
raised 70 pigs out of 72 farrowed by 
9 sows one spring, but he was in the 
farrowing pen when every pig was 
born. There should be some one on 
the farm whose time is not tc) valu- 
able to give to such matters, but to 
do this it must be known when the 
sows are bred. 


$900 Galvanized Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
——$——™ vanized Stock Tank made of 

3 special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.0.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog P 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
Corrugated culverts and well casing of samo overlasting material. 











The boar should have shelter from 
wind and rain and shade to protect 
him from the hot sun, but with these 
ends served the cheaper and more 
open the house the better. His lot 
should be of sufficient size to furnish 
him room for exercise and either this 
iot or another adjoining should fur- 
nish a part of his feed by growing 
crops for grazing. The ferce around 
this lot should be such that he will 
never seriously think of going 
through it, for every time he gets 
out it will require a better fence to 
confine him afterward. It is useless 
to ask the average Southern farmer 
to set aside a lot for the boar and 
keep him there, apart from all other 
hogs, but it pays unless the best 
hog raisers, even those who raise 
hogs for pork only, are mistaken. 

It is also useless to ask the average 
man to refrain from using a boar 
pig until he is at least 8 months old, 
but as a general rule it will pay to 
do this also. On the other hand, it 
is customary in the South to use a 
boar a year or two and when he gets 
to that maturity which renders him 
of the greatest value, he is disposed 
of because too large or too much 
trouble to manage, or because of the 
bad habits he has _been encouraged 


Old ‘North State’ PY 5 Hichast | Bred 
Berkshires ° For Sale. 


Dams of pizs; BERKSEY’S PETRESS the 2nd, 
8rd and 4th, 131.007, 131.008 and :31.009. Sired by 
that wonderful boar NAPOLEON THE FIFTH, 
180516 (Our Berkshire scws and boar were all 
bred by the famous Biltmore Farms. We wanted 
the best and paid to get it in order to offer you 
the best in theland ) {Price of pigs, $15 00 each, 
or $25 00 fer two at¢ight weeks old. Registered 
without charge for those desiring it. We hear'ily 
recommend these pigs t» breeders who are looking 
for the best, #s they grow rapidly, = readily and 
develon into !arge and well shaped hogs. 

RAL RETRE FARMS, 
Box 38, Madison, N. C. 


to form. If the sows were selected 
with more care and kept during the 
period of their greatest usefulness, 
2 to 5 years of age, there would be 
less ground for the excuse that a 
change of boars is necessary to pre- 
vent inbreeding. This of itself is 
also largely an imaginary objection. 
There is no reason why the farmer 
who has a good boar and is raising 
hogs for pork, should not inbreed to 
a greater extent than is generally 
supposed. At any rate the boar that 
is properly handled will usually do 
good service until he is 6 or 7 years 


Codae Greve Stock Fern 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


We offer for sale choice pigs not related. De- 
scriptive catalogue of sows and boars mailed free. 
Write at once for catalogue and have your order 
boo! ed. Improve your stock by buying the largest 
and most blocky breed of hoga known. 


W. A Thigpen, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. i“ 


Berkshire and Duroc Swine 
Bred and for sale. None better bred than those 
I offer. D_ L. FARRIOR, 

Raleigh, N.C., Bi Isboro Road, Near Fair Grounds. 


125 NATIVE BREEDING EWES “FOR SALE 
Ages 1 to4 years. For information write 
A. R. GLASSON, - BONLEE, N. C. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before Jane lst. Book your orders now. ve 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian Runner ee the greatest laying 
fowl on earth. per 15. 


SH STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co, ‘Femmnensee, 


Sunny Home Farm 


a selling Angus for the present for the 
reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age loft on the place But we have the promise of 
jot trade. 


of good ones for next fall 
AL. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va. 


The beng § he noe too San & 
J = R' seYs 
are the lo ee pigs from high quality regis- 


tered stork. 
:: R. 5, 3: Durham, N.C. 











JOHN L HESTER, 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


June Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 
We offer Top- 


ANGUS CATTLE, notchers of 


both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 











Oak Grove Stock Farm 


Offers for July, August and Sep- 
tember delivery a number of 
ESSEX PIGS 
Some Southdown Lambs, one fine standard- bred 
Angus Bull and one 8% year old Essex Boar. 
L. G. JONES, Box 60, Tobaccoville, N, C. 


SHROPSHIRES xe thorovehbred Shropshire 


Ram sixteen months old. Aleo 
two thoroughbred Shropshire Ram Lambs, six 
months old. CHAS. A. WEBB, Asheville, N. C. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. \ 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules, A large 
lot to select from, 
JOE, E. WRIGHT, JunNorion O1ry, Ky. 
es * Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 




















Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and pull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. 








L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 

















p'ease you. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, . - 














BERKSHIRE -:- 


Bred under the supervision of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
expert in charge of my place ard is developing a herd that will be a credit to the South. Only 
the most fashionable strains »f blood used and nothing but choice individuals saved. We offer 
at this time 5 Bred Gilts and 25 Choice Pigs. 


HOGS 


The Department has an 
Other litters coming in all the time. We oan 


Newberry, S. C. 


2 We will exchange for Seed Rye and Appler Oats. 
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old, and we would much prefer such 
an animal to an immature pig. 

The feeding of the boar pig in- 
tended for breeding purposes is a 
more important matter than the at- 
tention generally given it would in- 
dicate. There is no question about 
the character and amount of feed 
having played an important part in 
the devolopment of the improved 
preed of live stock and if we are to 
become live stock growers we must 
at least learn the one lesson of more 
liberal feeding. But with more lib- 
eral feeding must come more intel- 


ligent feeding. 


on grass alone, nor can he be grown 
on corn alone, nor will he be best 
grown on both combined. 
soy beans or peanuts can not be 
grown for him, 
clovers will help out, and if none of 
these can be supplied, buy a little 
tankage to mix with the corn to 
balance up the ration and supply the 
materials needed for bone and mus- 
cle making. 
‘too poor instead of too fat for good 
service, in the South. 


in large numbers. When they reach 
the stage at which they would drop 
off anyway he begins to see them and 
gives the sulphur, ete. Of course, 
they drop off and the sulphur gets 
the credit; but these large ticks 
would have dropped off just the same 
if no sulphur had been given. 


The young boar can not be grown 


If cowpeas 


then some of the 


Sulphur No Good. 
So far as any one now knows, 
nothing can be fed the cattle that 
will keep the ticks from infesting the 
k 
Boars are usually kept cattle nor that will cause them to 


their natural period of development 








HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK. 


The Habits and Life History of 
Kind That Carries the Germ of 
tinguish It—Nothing Fed Cattle 


By Tait Butler, 


HERE ARE many kinds or spe- 
fh cies of ticks. Some eight or 

ten different kinds have been 
found on cattle in the United States, 
and sometimes as many as three or 
four different species may be found 
on a cow at the same time; but there 
is only one kind or species that car- 
ries the “germ” of Texas or tick 
fever, and it is very rare indeed that 
any but the fever tick ever infests 
cattle in large numbers. 


How to Distinguish the Fever Tick. 


If a large number of ticks are 
found on an animal, especially any 
time after the middle of the summer, 
it is pretty safe to conclude that these 
are the Southern cattle fever tick 
(Margaropus annulatus), which is 
the one referred to in this discus- 
sion of tick eradication. To the farm- 
er these different kinds of ticks may 
look very much alike, but if he will 
compare the fever tick with the oth- 
er species he will usually see as 
great differences as there are be- 
tween a bulldog and a setter. There 
are two other common species which 
are perhaps most likely to get on 
cattle, which may usually be distin- 
guished from the fever tick with 
reasonable certain, even if pres- 
ent in such considerable numbers 
as to make it difficult to tell the spe- 
ci:s probably present by the fact of 
numbers alone. One is the common 
dog tick which differs from the fever 
tick in having different and more 
prominent mouth parts and in its 
color. The color of the fever tick is 
of a bluish or lead color, while the 
dog tick is more of a light brown 
color. 

The other species has a white spot 
just back of its head and is shorter 
and more round in shape than the 
fever tick. 


Clear Cattle of Ticks and the Work 
is Done. 


The fever tick rarely infests other 
animals than the cow, horse, mule 
and deer. In fact, if it gets on 
other animals, and it does sometimes, 
it is so rare as to be of no practical 
importance in tick eradication. We 
are constantly being asked how the 
cattle ticks can be eradicated when 
dogs, rabbits and squirrels carry 
them everywhere. These animals 
carry ticks, but they do pot carry 
the fever ticks, therefore, the ticks 
they carry do not in any way effect 
the problem of eradicating the cattle 
fever tick and may be entirely ig- 
nored. 

All are familiar with the large 
bluish colored ticks which infest cat- 
tle. They may not be noticed until 


pinhead and unless searched for is 
not likely to be seen. 
always to be found on the cow with 


on the cattle. It is absolute folly 
to depend upon any such measures 
for protecting the cattle from ticks. 

In our next article we shall fur- 
ther describe the life-habits of the 
ticks. 


the Cattle Tick—Only One 
Texas Fever, and How to Dis- 
Will Cause Ticks to Drop Off. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


HAY PRES. Best farm press made, 
tun ms | L - Over 
: 80) mn 8 months. For 10 years 
He is nearly we've madethem. Shipped on 6 days’ 
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drop off until they have completed | 





631 


The Rapid-Fire 


Nay Press 


f Is guaranteed to do as good and 





as_ much work as any costing 
TWICE as much. It bales faster, 
has the best rebound break, the 
lightest draft, and requires less 
men and stock to work than any 
other press made. Write for catalog. 
Address Hay Press Dept. 
WILLIAMS BUGGY CO., Makers 


Macon, Georgia 

















' DEDERICK’S 
Hay Presses 


Est 
Always rehable. Wonderfuliy durabic 

Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record fur 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it before you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS. 64 Tivou St., Ateany, N Y 














tion is likely to reveal his presence. 
We are little interested in him, how- 
ever, and shall now watch the female 
ticks as they drop off the cattle. 


The Female Tick. 


When fully engorged with blood 
these large female ticks naturally 
drop off the cattle. They are usually 
not visible until they suddenly be- 
come distended with blood, and it is 
at this time that efforts are usually 
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made to remove them by picking, 
greasing and other means. In so 
far as these big ticks are concerned. 
it is not necessary to take any steps 


embodying every modern improvement known to mechanics. wi "i 
Like all Woodruff Machinery, it is in a class by itself for superior durability, convenience, 

| economy and speed of operation. We make them mounted and unmounted, give the best prices 
and terms to the right party. Write us immediately for catalog, prices, etc. 


WOODRUFF MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. 





to remove them except to prevent 





them from reproducing other ticks; 
for they will drop off soon after they 
become filled with blood without any 
effort on our part. If however, an 
attempt is made to remove them 
from the cattle at this time, they are 
at a stage which renders them most 
difficult to kill by the application of 
any substances to them or the cow. 


Continuous Travel. 


Lightest, Strong- ° 
est, Cheapest. 








THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically w‘thout break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make this 
kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal. Royal 
Junior, Koyal Economy and New Chicamauga. 


" Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 


these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





That is, grease or other substances 
applied to the cow kill the small ticks 
much more readily than these large 
ticks. Again, many people are de- 
ceived into believing that substances 
fed the cow cause the ticks to drop 
off, whereas they have arrived at a 
stage of their development when they 
drop off regardless of whether any- 
thing is given or not. If sulphur, 
kerosene and other substances were 
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given when the ticks were small they 
would be seen to have little or no 
effect; but they are not usually given 
at this time because the cattle owner 
does not know they are on the cattle 





It is strong, fast and dnrable—easy to feed, 

















The R#iD RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 






and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 


andischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 74, Ocilla, Ga. 
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easier to handle and retains the nutritive value of the sweet, green hay. 
should have one of these presses for your own use. 


Ask any man owning one. 
Saving it made. 





they become filled with blood and be-t us for catalogue and full information. 


come large. These large ticks are 
females that have reached their full 


the cow and are ready to drop off 
and begin another part of their life 
work. The male is only two or 
three times the size of an ordinary 
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It will more than pay for itself in the saving it makes. 
hay takes up about one-fifth as much space as loose hay, therefore the entire crop of the average hay grower can be 
stored under cover. If you bale your hay there will be no old stack tops and bottoms to go to waste. With an 


IHC Pull Power Hay Press 


you can bale your own hay, You will not waste any of your crop or share part of your profit with a contract baler. 
He will tell you that his I H C hay press more than paid for itself the first year by the 


1H C hay presses are supplied to be operated with either one or two horses, 
press is furnished with a 3, 4 or 6-horsepower I H C gasoline engine—a hay press and portable engine in one. 
Call on the International local dealer and ask him to demonstrate these presses to you, or, if you prefer, write 
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F YOU bale your hay with an I H C hay press you get 100 per cent value out of your hay crop. Baled hay finds 
a ready market and brings top-notch prices—there is no waste, no dust to give horses a cough, 


Baled hay is 
Even if you don’t sell your hay, you 
Baled 


The International motor baling 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
UNION MEETS. 


Notable Resolutions on Drainage— 
Legislative Candidates to be Pledg- 
ed to the Torrens System of Reg- 
istering Land Titles—New Officers 
Elected. 


The South Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union met in annual session last 
week in Columbia. The records 
showed an increase in membership 
during the year just ended, and 
much important work was done at 
this meeting. Resolutions were 
adopted heartily endorsing the corn 
exposition to be held in Columbia 
this fall, the farm demonstration 
work, the Clemson extension work 
and restriction of immigration from 
southeast Europe and western Asia. 
Another resolution asked the General 
Assembly to increase the number of 
scholarships at Clemson. 

Perhaps the most notable resolu- 
tion of all is given herewith: 

“Whereas, one of the most vital 
problems facing-the people of South 
Carolina to-day is the proper drain- 
age of the coastal area of this State; 
and, 

“Whereas, upon investigation it 
has been found that the drainage 
proposition in South Carolina is one 
that represents a less cost in the end 
than in Illinois, Oregon or Califor- 
nia; and 

“Whereas, it is a to accom- 





The Farmers’ Market Place 








Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
f imp-oved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
m -nts of our paper; but for the convenience of 

all who do not wish larger apace. a we will 
sert ais for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three 

10 cents: four weeks; 18 —: three 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25 
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postage alone to 
send your ral by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at thislow rate Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











Fruit canners from flup. John S. Hildebrand, 
Hilde ran, N.C. 





G enhurst, Americus Georgia offers pure Duroc 
Pigs, two mos old, for ten dollars each. R. M. 
Doty, Americus, Ga. 


Wanted—$1.00 for Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels. Breeding and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Vavit Rice, Waugh, Va. 


Farms for sale, in Gordon County, Northwest 
Ge -rgia, that are leve' and cheap. Write for free 
list T. M Boaz Box 82, Calhoun, Ga. 


” Farm Wanted : D scribe fully, state size, price, 
terms. Uwner only, inciose stamp for reply. Ad- 
dress E. Hoffman, box 236, Edgewood, Iil. 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery 
Strawberry, now ready. All other plants and 
roots in thier ag ge Price list free. Geo. M. 
Todd, Green: boro, N 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine Descriptive circulars gladly furnished 
Bred for size, bone and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at ail — P ee papers free. W. A. Thig 
pen, Conetoe, N 








Farmers Take Notice. $68,851.06 saved to 
Farmers of North Carolina last year. who are 
members of the Farmers Mutual, in their insur- 
ance. if interested, address Farmers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association, Raleigh, N. C. Agents 
wantcd. 

Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertality of soil unsur- 
passed; soil easily cultivated and oe tive, othe ae | 
en opportunity. For particulars, ad 
Edwards, President. Sylvester, Ga. 








Farm Lands in Granville County - Soil suitable 
for Cotion, Corn, Wheat, and Tobacco. Mineral 
Water B-it, -excelle.t sch ols, one hu: dred thou- 
sand dollars being expended on good roads. Prices 
from $10 0) to $800 per acre. Addres-, Granville 
Real E- tate & Trust Company, Oxford, N.C 





Recleaned, sound well-sacked Early variety 
Peas at two twenty-five a bushel, on cars here 
Slaughter Pig:;, also feb ye poe Essex Pigs: 
Sows in farr w. Tnoroughbred Angora Goats. 19 
varities Poultry. Eggs. one Galler a onttinn. Right 
hand and reversible disc plows. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs, N. C 





Salesmen and Saleswomen wanted. Thousands 
of good positions now op n, paying trom $1000 to 
$50 0 a year and expenses. No former experience 
need+«d to get one uf them. We wiil teach you to 
be an expert salesman or saleswoman by ma'l in 
eight weeks and assist you to secure a god posi- 
tion. and you can pay for your tuition out of your 
ea nings. Write today for fuil particulars and 
testimo ials from hundreds of men and women 
we have plac -d :n good positions paying from $109 
to $500 a month and expenses. ‘ress nearest 
offic. Dept. 585, National Salesmen Traming As- 
sociati n, Ca cavo, New York, Minnea: 
anta, Kansas City, San Francisvo, 








plish the drainage of the territory in 
50 square miles districts’ units, in 
an area representing 60 miles back 
from the coast line in this State at 
a mini..um tax on the land for the 
purpose; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture draft a measure 
to be presented at the next session of 
the General Assembly providing for 
the systematic drainage of the terri- 
tory in this State heretofore re- 
ferred to.’’ 

The Torrens system of registering 
land titles was also strongly en- 
dorsed—as it should have been—in 
a vigorous resolution suggesting that 
“we take the matter up systemat- 
ically in our local and county unions 


» and require the candidates from the 


various ‘counties for the Legislature 
and Senate to express themselves as 
favorable to such a law before we, 
as individual voters, give them sup- 
port.” 

The following is the report of the 
committee on warehouse: 

“First, we very earnestly urge the 
importance of building storage ware- 
houses in every market where there 
is as much.as 1,000 bales of cotton 
sold. Second, we are thoroughly 
convinced that without these ware- 
houses it is impossible for our farm- 
ers to maintain independence with 
reference to marketing cotton. We 
most earnestly recommend that the 
majority of the stock be in the hands 
of union men.” 

The following officers were elected: 

A. J. A. Perritt, Lamar, President. 

E. W. Dabbs, Mayesville, Vice 
President. 

J. Whitner Reid, Columbia, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

W. E. Bodie, Wards, Chaplain. 

W. E. Hopkins, Hopkins, Conduc- 
tor. 

W. P. Caskey, Lancaster, Sergeant- 
at-Arms. 

A. F. Calvert, 
keeper. 

Executive Committee: A. D. Hud- 
son, Newberry; Douglas McIntyre, 
Marino; L. C. Padgett, Smoaks. 


Abbeville, Door- 





COTTON 4 POINTS BELOW TEN- 
YEAR AVERAGE. 


Condition July 25, 1910, 75.5 as 





Compared With 71.9 Last Year, |. 


83 Two Years Ago, and a Ten- 
Year Average of 79.4. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture es- 
timates, from the reports of the cor- 
respondents and agents of this Bu- 
reau, that the average condition of 
the cotton crop on July 25, 1910, was 
75.5 per cent of a normal, as com- 
pared with 80.7 on June 25, 1910; 
71.9 on July 25, 1909; 83.0 on July 
25, 1908; 75.0 on July 25, 1907, 
and 79.4 the average of the past ten 
years on July 25. 

Comparisons of 
States follows: 


conditions by 


July 25, 10-Yr. 

States. 1910. 1909. Av’ge. 
igh) 80 TL 81 
North Carolina... 71 | 80 
South Carolina.. 70 77 80 
POGTIIG oc 545 ss 70 7s 81 
MIQTIGR ... 00068 70 84 83 
AISDAMA ....6 5-0 6 7 68 78 
Mississippi ...... 71 64 7 
WOOUISIBRE 25520: 69 58 78 
WOEAR So cies. 8B 70 719 
Arkansas . 73 76 80 
Tennessee ...... 76 80 82 
Biiseourl ........ 72 85 84 
Oklahoma ...... 87 79 81 
California ...... 98 
United States ... 75.5 71.9 79.4 





Every boy and girl ought to read 
“The Youth’s Companion,” the great- 
est paper for young folks. 
subscription (price $1.75) 
ten 25-cent subscribers. 


A year’s 
free for 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


COST OF BUILDING A SILO. 





A 45-Ton Silo Can Be Built for $75 
—Not Too Late Yet. 


Messrs Editors: The advantages 
of a silo are so many and s80 
great that every farm having 10 or 
more cows should have one of these 
big ‘fruit cans.”’ It not only affords 
a succulent feed all winter but it 
prevents a great loss in taking care 
of the corn crop. The Colorado 
Station a few years ago, found that 
in curing corn fodder under the very 
best conditions in large shocks, there 
was a loss of 31 per cent of dry mat- 
ter; in small shocks, there was often 
a loss of 43 per cent. With the silo 
the loss is from 5 to 10 per cent and 
in many cases is even less than 5 
per cent. 

A good many are deterred from 
building a silo because they think it 
will cost too much. Stave silos are 
the cheapest to build. The average 
cost of the 10x20-foot stave silos, 
holding about 38 tens, built last 
year, was $50.50 which includes 
everything but the roof. In several 
cases where lumber was sawed on 
the farm and all farm labor used in 
building, the actual cash outlay has 
been only $25 to $30. Twelve by 24- 
foot silos, holding about 45 tons, 
complete, cost from $65 to $78, and 
14x28-foot stave silos, capacity 70 
tons, cost about $100. These costs 
include all hauling done by farm 
team. 

The Wisconsin type of silo, 16x30 
feet, holding 125 tons, has cost 
about $215. The average cost of the 


modified Wisconsin, 14x28 and 15, 
30 feet, has been $105.82 exclusive 
of roof, which would have addeq 
about $20 more. 

Only one solid wall concrete silo 
has been completed. This was built 
for W. T. Ingle at Burlington, N. ¢,, 
12x24 feet, with 6-inch reinforced 
wall and cost $131. 

In building all these silos only 
farm labor was used. Assistance wag 
given by the State and National De- 
partments of Agriculture for two or 
three days when the silos were start- 
ed, just to show how the work was 
to be done. 

The great difference in the cost of 
silos is largely due to the way in 
which the owner manages his labor. 
Another cost which comes with the 
silo is the machinery to fill it, which 
in many cases, is more than the silo. 
This cost can often be lessened by 
several farmers going together and 
buying the cutter and engine. Often 
these can be rented, and in any case, 
these machines can be used for other 
purposes than that of filling the silo 
and would be a great help to any 
farm. 

The writer has printed bills of 
material for any of these silos from 
10x20 to 16x32, and will be glad to 
send to any interested reader on ap- 
plication. J. A. CONOVER. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





One of the best woman’s maga- 
zines in America is the Mother’s Mag- 
azine. Subscription one year free if 
you send us two 25-cent subscrip- 
tions. 











BOTH GROWERS AND BUYERS ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 


The Benthall Peanut Picker 





Peanut growers and buyers alike declare the Ben- 
thall Peanut Picker the only absolutely satisfactory 


picker made. 


Growers do the work of forty men with one machine, and more than double 


their profits. 


It picks Spanish or Virginia varieties with equal satisfaction. It 


picks while the vines are in a condition for saving, thus giving a crop as good as 


alfalfa. 
hand picked nuts. 


clean. 
in the 1909 models corrected. 
model applied power only. 


Vines are fed to picker like grain to thresher. 
‘The stemming and cleaning capacity has been increased, and the weak parts 
13 ft. model run by horse or applied power ; 16 ft. 


Buyers declare Benthall picked nuts cleaner and much more desirable than 


Nuts come out whole and 


_All horsepower machines will have 1908 shoe or shaker, and we will build 
‘aachines if desired with 1910 general construction and 1908 shoe or shaker. 


Standard Peanut Co. buyers say : 


“It is a standing rule with our buyers to 


cive preference to machine picked peanuts, as in our opinion they are far superior.” 


W.F. Jones, grower, writes : 


“Threshed 173 sacks of Virginia nuts in one day. 


Can thresh 100 to 125 sacks Spanish.” E. J. Railey: “I threshed 1609 bags with 


repair bill of only 75 cents.” 


Big money picking for your neighbors. 


tures and full information. 


Write for free booklet giving pic- 


It will mean much in profits for you. 


BENTHALL MACHINE CO., Suffolk, Va. 











to show the White Hickory. 














‘BUILT ON HONOR 


“WHITE HICKORY” wagons represent positively the 
highest wagon values money can buy, dollar for dollar, in 
material, workmanship, durability, and satisfaction. They 
are sold under a guarantee which is as good and binding as 
a bondorcourtoath. Inself-protection, get our catalog and 
tead this guarantee before you risk buying any other wagon. 


White Hickor 


Lumberis carefully selected and thoroughly seasoned. 
Our Ironis the best, and specially rolledforus. All Derts 
subject f6 heavy Strain are extra _re- -inforced. 
conscientious effort to make them STRONGER THAN 
NECESSARY, together with the mechanical skill of our 
builders makes White HickoryWagons last longer under 
harder wear and tear, thanany other make. Ask yourdealer 
lf he does not carry it, 
write us for illustrated catalog, information and prices. 


S White Hickory Wagon Mfg. Ce., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN. 


The Habit of Observation is One of 
the Best the Farm Boy Can Form. 


What a difference there is in the 
way people observe things! Some 
country boys are familiar with all 
the birds of their neighborhood, 
odd manners of life. They know 
which are the permanent residents, 
and which are periodical transients. 
They can tell interesting things 
about them from observation; can 
point out their nests, identify their 
eggs, recognize their notes and calls. 
If a strange bird comes into the vi- 
cinity they know it at once, and are 
keenly interested in its movements 
and habits. These boys know about 
the insects, also, and about the 
small animals of the woods and their 
manner of growth. Whatever is 
odd or striking has very likely come 
under their observation, and they 
are interesting as well as intelligent 
companions for a stroll across the 
fields or through the woods. Other 
boys just as bright and wide awake 
and in the midst of just as interest- 
ing things, scarcely know one bird 
or tree or insect from another. All 
their lives they have heard birds 
singing about them; they have roam- 
ed the woods, and climbed trees al- 
most without number; and they have 
spent hours in the pastures and 
along the brooks where insects of 
many kinds are gathered. They 
know a butterfly is a butterfly, a 
crow from a robin, and a walnut 
tree from an oak or birch. But of 
the habits, the varieties, the manner 
of growth or living, they know al- 
most nothing. This is not due from 
any lack of capacity or from disin- 
clination to know. If they once be- 
gin to observe, the chances are that 
they become interested. To observe 
and become familiar with the won- 


derful things around him is one of 
the advantages within reach of every 
country boy.—dAgricultural Epito- 
mist. 





BOYS, DON’T PULL FODDER. 


One-Third the Value of a Corn Crop 
is Lost When This is Done. 


Boys, I “know what I am talking 
about,”’ when I affirm that fully one- 
third of a corn crop is lost when the 
stalks are stripped of the blades and 
later the ears and left in the field to 
be in the way of the next crop. In 
this rough estimate I take into con- 
sideration the advantage of getting 
the stalks off the land and entirely 
out of the way. The agriculturalist 
of the Georgia Experiment Station 
used to say that he believed it would 
be sound practice to cut and shock 
and then shed the stalks and blades, 
even if not used for feeding, but only 
for stable bedding. Possibly it is a 
rather extreme statement, but it il- 
lustrates his confidence in the wis- 
dom of the practice—which I fully 
shared. It’s a great advantage to 
have the stalks all out of the way of 
the peas, out of the way of the plows 
and harrows and grain drill, which 
should follow the corn harvest. Even 
if the old, dry stalks left in the field 
after the harvesting, in the usual 
way, be cut up and plowed down they 
will be of no advantage to the imme- 
diately succeeding small grain, little 
or none to the next spring’s crop, and 
very much in the way of the young 
cotton, if cotton shall follow corn. 
It takes well nigh twelve months 
for corn stalks to moulder away into 
unrecognizable mould or dust, and 
until it reaches that stage of decom- 
position it can be of precious little 
help in any way to a crop that may 
be planted on the land.—Col. R. J. 
Redding, of Georgia. 




















% THE MARKETS. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 


Ch 5% 

Strict Middling.......----eaeeee- 15% 
DE. Au cieditecsambadcwcceas. 1Oae 

Of Grades... .. . . ==. 18% to 14 





CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPPLIES. 






































D. S.C. R. sides, Ce Ee 14% 
D.S, Bellies. packed. 15% 
D..8. Butts... 22.3 SRS ae 10% 
Buster—Creamery .....-.-...---_. 82% 
Hams—Choice. as to size and 
Srand e 21% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces............... 15 
A, | EEA TE $1.80 
seal, 6 1 
egg | a ee aa eR ee -- § 2080! 30 
Grain—Corn, white -——.---.___ 88 
ae Ee EEE 86 
Oats—Clipped white .......--.__. 60 
eae 56 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-_. 82 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds------_. 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 poucds-—---- 1.50 
Corn bran. per 100 pounds. 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds-———.__ 1.60 
_ Hulls. per 100 pounds o<-e=-- 70 
Cotton Ties—Pieced._....—...... 70 
bundled 70 
New ties 92 
Bagging—% pounds..—......------ 7% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent -$6.25 to 6.75 
Pavent --. 6-25 to 6.50 
Straights 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.25 to 5.50 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


There is nothing of special interest 
to report about the market. Business 
18 very quiet as usual at this time of 
the year. 

The weather has been uniformly 
hot and farmers have a chance to 
clean the crop and the tobacco has 
a good chance to grow. We head of 
no complaints; on the contrary, we 
hear that prospects in the bright to- 
bacco belt are improving. 





NEW YORK MARKETS. 


Wheat No. 2, red, new, cash, $1- 
-10%. Corn, No. 2, mixed, 75c. 
Oats, No. 2 white, 50%c. 


Southern new potatoes, per bbl., 
60c. @$1.37. Sweets, N. C., per bbl., 
$4.50@5; red $3.50@4.50; yams, 
$4@4.50. Onions, red, 75c.@$1.12 
per basket; white, $1.12 @1.37. Cab- 
bage, per bbl., Balt., 50@60c. Caul- 
iflower, per bbl., $2.50@5. Carrots, 
per bbl, $1@1.50. Beets, $1@2 per 
100 bunches. Cucumbers, 20@50c. 
per basket for Va.; per bbl., 60c.@ 
$1. Eggplant, per box, $2.25 for 
Norfolk. Green corn, 75c.@$1.50 
per crate. Lima beans, $3@4 per 
potato basket; flat, $1.50@2.50. Let- 
tuce, per basket, 20@60c. Peppers, 
Norfolk, per crate, 75c.@$1.25. N. 
C. Peas, 75c.@$1.25 per basket. 
String beans, $1@1.25 per basket. 
Squash, white, per bbl., $1@2; yek 
low, $1@1.40. Turnips, 75c.@1 for 
rutabagas per bbl., and $1.50@2 for 
white. Tomatoes, N. C., per carrier, 
Tec. @ $1.37. 

Apples per bbl. $1.50@8 as to va- 
riety and quality, with an average of 
$2. Pears, $1@3.50 per bbl for Le- 
Conte, Bell, $1.50@2.50; Clapp’s 
Favorite, $2.50@3.50. Peaches, 50c. 
@$1.50 per carrier; per basket, 35 
@50c. Plums, 50@765c, per carrier. 
per basket, 35@50c. Plums, 50@ 
75c. per carrier. Cherries, 30@60c. 
per 8-Ilb. basket. Grapes, $1.50@ 
2.50 per carrier. Currants, 9@11c. 
per carrier. Blaekberries, per qt., 6 
@9c. Raspberries, 4@8c. per pint. 
Huckleberries, 6@1ic. per qt. Musk- 
melons, $1.25@1.75 per crate of 36, 
N. C.; N. C. Jumbos, $2@2.25. Wt- 
termelons, $15 @30 per 100. 

Butter, creamery specials, 28%@ 
28% c.; factory, 22@23%c. 

Western fresh gathered eggs, 21 
@ 25¢. 


DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


Mr. Kfilebrew’s Ad. Sold Out His 
Clover Seed and He Returned Or- 
ders for as Much as $125 in a Day. 


I must say your paper has a wide 
scope, for I have received as high as 
20 letters a day from Maryland to 
Mississippi and Texas. Have return- 
ed over $125.00 in cash to-day 
(Aug. 2). 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. KILLEBREW. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


Registered Shropshire Sheep 
The best. Orders booked for Berkshire Pigs, 
Oct delivery. 36.00 each, all registered. 4 Collie 
Female Pups frm driving sateck. Can furnish 
400 to 600 good feeding Stees fx Oct. delivery. 


R. C_ Rhode Island Red Chi@®ens, $1.00 each. 
Satisfaction guara: teed on all stock. 


:: Valle Crucis, N. C. 
BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 
J.D DERR, Proprietor, - - + Dallas, N C. 
White W,andotre Cockere/s 2 to 5 lbs., from my 
Blue Ribbou Wianers. Price $1 00 to &3 00. 





| W. E. Shipley, 
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WRITE US 


For a catalogue of the Simplest and 
yet most Practical Farm Gate ever 
invented. Farm, County and State 
Rights and Gates for sale. Agents 
wanted. 


‘THE BUCKFYE GATE CO, Lodi. M dina Co. Ohio. 





Don’t Read This unless you are going on the 
Grandest Outing of the Season via Southern Rail- 
way on August 9th to 


NORFOLK VA., 
The Virginia Seashore 


Th's E''gant Train of Large Electric Lighted 
Coaches and Pullman Sleeper will 


Leave Gibsonville 7:15 P M. Rate $3 56 
Leave urling‘on 733 P. M. Rate 350 
Leave University 845 P M. Rate 325 
Leave Durham 9:20 P. M Rate 30) 
Leave Oxford 10:50 P. M Rate 250 
Leave Raleigh 4:05 P M. Rare 300 


Arrive Norfolk 5:30 A. M., August 1fth. Leave 
Norfolk returning 6: 5 P. M., Augus I1th. 

Two days and one night in this Magnificent City 
with its Sea Bathing. Fishing B ating, and many 
Historic p i ts of :nterest. 

Separate Coaches for Colored People. 


For rates. s hedules, etc , from other points ask 
your Agent or write 


W. H. PARNELL, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh. N. C. 





durable, sharp-edged tools. 





KEEN 
















for they are all guaranteed. 


‘Trade mark registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, INC. 








Thick Chips and 
Thin Shavings 


Thick chips indicate fast-working, 


Thin shavings indicate finely- 
tempered, hard, smooth edges, 
carefully ground and whetted. 


Quality Tools 
are made for rough work and fine accurate work. 
A Keen Kutter Chisel, for example, will pare 


off a tissue shaving after chipping out a mortise. 
You run no risk in buying Keen Kutter Tools, 


Sold for over 40 years under this motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’”’ 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 









E. C. SIMMCNS. 


ST. Louis AND NEW YorK, U.S.A. 














BOY 


has all the 
good points 
that go into 
any gaso- 
live engine, 

esides 
many exclu- 
’ sive patent 
ed features 
Waterloo 
Bouthebest 
engine for 
every conceivable purpose. We.will sen any re- 
sponsib'e person a Waterloo Boy on 30 days’ free 
tnal and if it dues not do all and more than we 
claim, if you are not satisfied tha’ it is the best, 
send it back and we will pay the freight both 
ways. Can you think o: a more liberal proposition 
than this? Write today for our free catalogue, 
showing styles and sizes, and our free trial offer 
blank. 17 yearson the market. 5year guarantee. 
Yearly capacity 13,000 engines 30 days’ free trial. 








SOUTHERN W&TERLOO GASOLINE EWGINE CO, 


Greensboro - - - - - - - * - N Carolina. 





50 T0$300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save d’ .ters, 
jobbers and catalog house protit. J’'! save you «rom 
£50 to $300 on my High Grade Standsrd Gasoline /. 
Engines from 2 tc 22-H.-P.— Puce direcrto you & 
lower than dealer or jobbers bave to pay 10 bff 
similar eng‘nes in carload lots fo: spotcash. 7 


GALLOWAY 


Price and quality speak for themselves 4 
and you are to be the sole judge. Ye 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.-P. only $119.50 , 












ye 2S 
GY Trial. Satistac- 
tion or money 


VY ial proposition. All 
f you pay me is for raw 
Y mzerial, labor an 
K\ one small profit. Send for 
i, my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway ‘o. 
675 Galloway Statiog 

Waterloo, ie 











AS AND GasouInE 


This catalogue is waiting for you 





ENGINES 






satisfactory engine. 


Seager Engine Works 
1046 ‘eager St., Lansing, Michigan 


Philadelphia Binghamton 
Minneapolis Los Angeles 


Boston 
Kansas City 








Send for it; it’s free, new and interesting. 
certainly know about the 


Olds Gasoline Engine 


= A ————————O 

before you buy. It is simple, durable, 
the most economical, has exclusive 
features absolutely necessar 
i No # 
repair bills for one year. 


Omaha 


You should 


y to a 
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POULTRY AND BEES. 








WHAT READERS WANT TO KNOW. 


By Uncle Jo. 


I1.—HOW TO GET RID OF CHIG- 
GERS. 

Mr. “G. A. G.” writes and asks 
how to rid his chickens and farm of 
chiggers; they are on his chickens, 
in the hen house and under his 
buildings, and his ‘‘chickens don’t 
half lay nor the eggs half hatch.” 
Well, I don’t wonder; chickens tor- 
mented with these pests cannot do 
their best. Spray the hen house with 
kerosene emulsion, dip all the fowls 
in the same solution, and then if 
you are a busy man place a shallow 
pan, like a tin plate, filled with kero- 
sene and hang straps of cloth satu- 
rated with kerosene over the open- 
ing through which the hens gain 
access to the house. The pie plate 
should be on the ground. The fowls 
passing in and out will keep them- 
selves well greased and the chiggers 
will soon leave. 

To rid the buildings, take a gun 
shell, remove the shot, and fire two 
or three biank cartridges under the 
building, the concussion will do the 
work. 


l.—A REMEDY FOR MITES. 


Mr. R. L. C. wants a remedy for 
mites; also wants to know if a poul- 
try yard would pay, and how many 
hens to start with, and any other in- 
formation along this line. 

The very quickest way to get rid 
of mites is to buy a gallon of creo- 
sote stain, costing 25 or 30 cents and 
paint the house with it. Three ap- 
plications in a season should keep 


the ‘critters’? down. 
li.—DO HENS PAY? 
Yes, there’s money in hens, in 


fact, there is money in ’most every- 
thing, if one goes the right way 
about getting it out. In your coun- 
ty, with an ideal climate, a man with 
a little money and gumption enough 
to get in out of the rain can make 
a good living with 300 hens. Now, 
mind, not the first or second or, per- 
haps, the third year, but it will come 
“as sure as krout,’’ if one sticks at 
it and uses the brain the Lord en- 
dowed him with. Hens are quoted 
on the Charlotte market at 12%c. 
and fryers and 18c. per pound. A 





Get Your s. c. *thode tsiand Reds ia 
Time Before the Fall Shows!!! 


If you want reds for breeding stock and fall 
shows you will do well to learn quality of our stock 
and get prices before you buy elsewhere. 

We nave hundreds; of 1910 stock and some older 
stock for rale. Part of the young stuck is from 
eges costing us fro « 2)c to 50c per egg, mainly in 
large quant ties, and rest is in tne main from some 
thirty odd vi: ds costing us $327.00, but were worth 
more. We didn’t want to handl» cull stuff, or to 
have to advertise and recomme: d such. Therefore, 
our stock is good and we are proud of it and are 
giad we can advertise it as good without stint or 
scruple. We wish you could see the birds at home. 

Deal with us oace and you’il be pleased to deal 
with us again. 

CLINCHFIELD POULTRY YARDS 


GEO. L. WOLrE, Proprietor, - Rogersviile, Tenn. 


S. C. White Leghorns 


bred tolav. Have won highest honors in leading 
shows. Eggs, $2.00 and $1.00 per 15. 

C. L. HIGBEE, - ~ Greensboro, N. C. 
Breeding Stock For Sale Choice Barréd Plymouth 
Rocks, S.C Kho‘e Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickers 
for sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 


Piease write me. 
H. B, GEER, * - - Nashville, Tenn. 


Cockerels! Cockerels!! Cockerels!!! 
Single Comb White Leghorns and R. I. Reds at 
15c each. Also Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs 
at 1-2 original price. 

J. W. DELLINGER, - - Stanley, N. C. 


Eggs $1.50 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 














White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. [Large 


Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 25 for 11 
Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, PRop 
RB. F. D.7, Box 446, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


B. P.* Rock hen, weighing, as it 
should 7% or 8 pounds would bring 
$1, and a 2%4-pound fryer, 50c. Yes, 
there is money in hens, more, in fact, 
than there is in beef cattle. If you 
start this fall, go slow at first until 
you have learned the _ business. 
Nearly all the failures in the poultry 
busipess have been by men with 
more money to start with than was 
good for them. Went at it with a 
whoop, and, hurrah! with hundreds 
of hens, hired help and new-fangled 
notions or systems, that no one 
could understand—-and in two years 
the plant is abandoned. 


IV.—A REMEDY FOR CHOLERA. 


Mrs. D. E. P. sends me the follow- 
ing cure for cholera and limberneck. 
If you try this remedy be very care- 
ful to use a very small quantity of 
bluestone as it is poisonous. 


“TIT have often seen remedies 
for these diseases, but have 
never seen bluestone mentioned. 
That will cure nearly every 
case if given in time. I have 
cured many when they could 
not eat, only by putting it in 
their mouth. Give them very 
small pills each day until better, 
keep it in their drinking water.”’ 


V.—AN UNUSUAL EGG. 


Mr. D. H. B. wants to know if 
“Uncle Jo” has a hen like one of his. 
This particular hen, one day recent- 
ly, laid a double egg. That is not 
a double yolk, but a complete egg 
inside another. No, I have no such 
heng. 

The one complete egg inside the 
other, while not a common occur- 
rence, has been reported two or 
three times each laying season from 
various parts of the country. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


XVII.—More Answers to Queries. 


A correspondent at Waynesboro, 
Miss., thinks of going into the busi- 
ness of bee keeping next winter and 
desires information. The winter is 
not a good time to begin. It is bet- 
ter to start at the time of fruit 
blooms in the spring when the bees 
can get a good living. It is also better 
to buy your bees after they have 
passed through the winter. Then 
if you pick out a strong colony you 
may know that it will be all right. 

“Where can I best inform my- 
self?”’ this correspondent also asks. 
By referring to all the back numbers 
of The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette which contain articles on ‘“‘Bee 
Keeping for Farmers.” When in- 
formation is not given in these arti- 
cles, reference is made to books and 
periodicals where it can be found. 
If you haven’t the back numbers, 
send 25 cents to the publishers and 
get them. The same answer applies 
to requests for address of dealers in 
supplies and bee keepers’ guides. A 
Mississippi firm recently advertised 
in this paper offering to send the A. 
[. Root Co.’s supplies. Look it up. 
Also visit other bee keepers, and 
from them and through your bee 
manual and bee journal get all the 
information you can so as to be fully 
ready to begin work next spring. 

Some keepers want to know about 
marketing their honey. If you are 
going to retail your product in small 
quantities, it may be well to begin 
selling as soon as the sections or 
frames are full and the honey capped 
over. The honey will not be well 


ripened, but, as it is to be consumed 





at once, this makes no great differ- 











PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 


The Munger System Outfits are based on 
the invention of the saw gin by Mr. Eli 
Whitney and Mr. R. S. Munger’s invention 
of the system for elevating, cleaning, gin- 
ning and pressing cotton in one operation. 

These were the inventions which revolu- 
tionized the cotton industry—without them 
the great crops of cotton of the present time 
couldn’t be handled. To-day these inven- 
tions are the basic principle of the Munger 
System Outfits, added to and made better 
by all the subsequent improvements of the 
inventors gained by years of experience. 

Every detail of 
construction of 
the Munger Out- 
fits is of the very 
highest class— 
built honestly 
from the finest 
materials procur- 
able. 

Our gin-saws 
are made of high- 
grade English 
steel. The gin 





Munger 


System Outfit 






















































brushes are made from solid-stock bristles 
of extra length. Both saw and brush shafts 
“are made from special high-carbon steel. All 
our belts are short-lap, oak-tanned leather, 
cut from the center of the hide where the 
grain is even and tough as wire. We give 
the finest finish to every machine we turn 
out—being thorough believers in the preser- 
vative effect of the best paint, varnish and 
polish. Bolts, set-screws, oil-cups, etc., are 
but little things in themselves, but we insist 
that they be of the very best before they 
can pass the Con- 
tinental standard, 
Our large, copy- 
righted book on 
Continenta! cot- 
ton machinery 
illustrates all our 
equipment and 
tells of its con- 
struction. We 
will send a copy, 
free, to those 
interested. 





The Continental Gin Company, 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Aja. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, N.C. 








ence and by getting into market ear- 
ly with new honey the price will be 
higher. If you are going to store or 
ship your honey in large quantities, 
you will do better to leave it with 
the bees till late in the fall so they 
may fully ripen the whole mass and 
insure its keeping qualities, for un- 
ripe honey is very apt to ferment and 
spoil if kept on hand for some time. 
I once allowed some honey to remain 
on the hive all winter and took the 
super off next spring after the bees 
had begun to store a fresh supply 
in the uncapped cells. The result 
was that it fermented and soured. 

T. C. KARNS. 

Powell Station, Tenn. 





How The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette Helps Farmers Make Corn. 


Mr. J. F. Batts, of Wake County, 
N. C., made the biggest corn yield 
in the world last year—226 bushels 
on a single acre--following the advice 
of The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette. When a daily asked Mr. Batts 
to tell how he did it, he wrote: 

“Let me say, Mr. Editor, that I 
am a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette, and this article 
would not be complete if I failed to 
give credit for the help I have re- 
ceived from it.” 








6% 6% 
Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 
Bonds of small or large denomina- 
tion for sale. Prompt piyment of 
pr ncipal and interest GUARAN- 


TEED by N. C. Trust Company 


with $125 000.00 cash capital. 8 re- 

present nt ove one half value first class, 

well located properties. Especially desir- 
able for Trustees, Guardians and other conserva- 
tive investors. Redeemable upon demand of holder. 
Sound investment Steady income. Writefor book- 
let and full des-ription. 
North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N. C. 
A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mer. 


6% 6% 6% 


0770 
26 H P. FOOS GAS ENGINE FOR SALE 


In use a year. In fine condition. Also 2 
Winship Gins, 2 Eagle Gins, a Winship Press, 
one Elevator. Reason for selling, putting in 
asystem. All are bargains. Sag § 
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L.M. WOOD, - - Enfield, N. C.[ pox 80” “"Gutnes iu. 








Somebody Should Advertise Chester 
White Pigs. 

I would like to buy about half a 
dozen White Chester pigs. I will 
thank you if you can inform me 
where I will be able to find them and 
oblige. Yours truly, 
bs: “Fe 
C. 


A GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette readers of character and standing 
in their respective communities, we shall be 
glad to send particulars concerning a thor- 
oughly gilt-edge investment guaranteeing 7% 
at least, with 8 or 9% as a possibility. No 
large amounts taken, Send 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and address 


BROWN. 
Wayne Co., N. 











Olarence Poe, Editor 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND GAZETTE, 


Raleigh, - = North Carolina. 











NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motley Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., to 
furnish us with tobaccs at a remarkably low price. 
These are high grade goods. Send your order 
direct to Factory, or through your S. B. A. 


Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 


An Opportunity fo Save Money 
We wil! mail to any one who desires it, a list of 
second hand machinery as well as list of specials 
we are offering. If interesied send usa postal 
stating you saw this ad. in The Progressive Farm- 


er and Gazette, and we will put your name on our 
mailing list, when you will receive our list every 


month. 
PET! Y-REID CoO., - * Greensboro N. C. 


ELECTRIC 


METAL WHEELS 


fave all repairs and double the 
life of your wagon. Models 
of strength. Straight or staggered 
oval steelspokes. Any height,fit any 
wagon. Your old running gears 
made intoa new wagon at small cost 
Write for free descriptive catalog. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 











PREPARATION FOR 





Garden Area of Too Much Value Ever to Be Surrendered to 
Weeds—Some Vegetables That May Be Planted Even Now—Be 
Sure to Have a Crop of Late Tomatoes. 


By J. F. Duggar, Alabama Field Editor. 


most strenuous struggles ever 

known in the warfare against 
the grass and weeds which resulted 
from the long period of rainy weath- 
er, many farmers will feel that they 
can afford for a few weeks in the 
early part of August to enjoy a well- 
earned vacation. Yet there are 
many tasks, largely small ones, which 
now demand attention. 

Chief among these is preparation 
for the fall garden. After the con- 
tinued rains and the rush of farm 
work following their cessation, most 
gardens are wildernesses of weeds. 
Ordinarily on fields it would be ad- 
vantageous either to save such a 
growth for forage or else to let it 
stand until late fall and then to plow 
it under as a means of supplying 
vegetable matter. But a somewhat 
different view must be taken of 
weeds in the garden. This spot is 
too limited in area and capable of 
rendering too large a service to the 
family to be left long unoccupied. 
Hence, the procedure now generally 
advisable in the garden is to mow 
and rake off the vegetation; to plow 
the land at the first opportunity of- 
fered by a sufficiency of soil mois- 
ture; and then to harrow, replow, 
and keep on harrowing. There is yet 
time, at least in the central part of 
the Gulf States and southward, to 
plant a second crop of Irish potatoes, 
and even of rutabagas, early varie- 
ties of corn, and most of the garden 
crops that require but a short season 
of growth, for example snap beans 
and dwarf butter beans. Beets and 
many other of the spring vegetables 
should be included. 

If there are no tomato plants ready 
for setting, it is worth while during 
a period of rainy weather to set out 
slips from the old vines. These 
should be 12 to 14 inches long, with 


| FTER CONDUCTING one of the 


A FALL GARDEN. 





most of the leaves trimmed off. On 
account of their length, they must be 
placed in a slanting position in the 
furrow or hole, only a few of the up- 
per joints being left above the sur- 
face. The garden affords no luxury 
more appreciated than a very late 
crop of tomatoes. Even though many 
of the fruits should not mature be- 
fore frost, they can be pulled green, 
aud ripened indoors, or better still, 
the vines pulled just before frost and 
hung indoors in the shade, so that 
the full grown, but green tomatoes 
may ripen on the vines. In this way 
the season for ripe tomatoes can be 
extended by at least a month. 


In recent years fall-sown turnips 
have been so sorely injured by a web- 
worm, which destroys the stand of 
young plants and defies treatment, 
because of spending its life in or 
near the ground, that many farmers 
are discouraged. While not enough 
is known of this pest to justify posi- 
tive recommendations, it looks like a 
prudent course to divide the turnip 
patch, trusting that if turnips are 
grown on two widely separated 
patches, one of them may be less se- 
verely injured than if both were to- 
gether. 

In preparing the ground for fall 
turnips or other fall vegetables, it is 
scarcely possible to spend too much 
time in pulverizing the land. On ac- 
count of the presence of considerable 
unrotted vegetable matter, there is 
need to settle the lower layers of soil 
by repeated use of harrow, drag, or 





roller. But in August, even more than 
in any other month, a soil mulch must 
be maintained; hence the harrow 
must follow drag or roller, and any 
tramped areas should be freshened 
by the use of any convenient imple- 
ment, whether harrow, cultivator, or 
hand rake. 














TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS. 








WHAT MEDICAL SCIENCE TEACHES ABOUT DRINKING 


Views of Leading American Doctors as to Effects of Whiskey on 
Health—Summary of Evidence by Dr. H. S. Williams. 


dictment of alcoholic drinks 

ever made was that registered 
against them by a convention of emi- 
nent doctors and scientists meeting 
in Washington City not long ago as 
“The American Society for the Study 
of Alcoholic and Drug Narcotics.” 
With remarkable unanimity they de- 
clared that the old ideas of whiskey 
aS a medicine have been exploded; 
that its use in the treatment of dis- 
ease must be almost wholly aban- 
doned. It brings out hidden weak- 
nesses and develops latent maladies; 
it is especially dangerous when used 
by persons suffering from any nerv- 
ous weakness, ‘‘and by lowering the 
Vitality and destroying the combative 
forces of the blood” it makes it hard- 
er to resist all kinds of disease. 
Superintendent Burton of the Ster- 
ling-Worth Sanitarium, declared that 
“the use of spirits is followed by 
shortened life, increasing [prema- 
ture] age, and diminished vitality; 
alcohol in any form can never pro- 
long life,” while Dr. B. C. Keister, of 


the Roanoke Home Sanitarium, de- 
clares: 


P scimes the most startling in- 


“Theories held a few years ago as 
correct are now found to be erro- 
neous. Alcohol, like every other 
drug in common use, is found by 
science to be useless except as a 
narcotic. . Alcohol as a 
beverage is a relic of barbarous 
times.”’ 

Dr. Henry O. Marey, ex-President 
of the American Medical Association, 
laid especial emphasis on the uge of 
whiskey as a cause of degeneracy 
“among the eolored and illiterate 
classes of the South,” and a number 
of eminent doctors joined in urging 
the necessity of providing hospitals 
for the especial treatment of inebri- 
ates and drunkards. Dr. H. J. Ach- 
ard, a tuberculosis specialist, especi- 
ally attacked the old idea of whiskey 
being useful in lung trouble, and re- 
ported statistics showing that of sus- 
pected consumptives treated with al- 
cohol, 90 per cent died, while of those 
treated without alcohol, only 25 per 
cent died. ‘‘In some cases the direct 
action of alcohol predisposes and en- 
courages tuberculosis,’”’ he declared. 

Similarly, Dr. Henry Smith Wil- 
liams, one of the best known Ameri- 
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| How to Buy 
y Soda Crackers 


in the Country 


W) Next time you go to the store WN 
buy enough Uneeda Biscuit to last 
till next market day. 


say, “will they keep that long?” 
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“But, 9 you 
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Uneeda 


WY Biscuit  % 











are the soda crackers that come to 
Ye you protected in sealed packages, A 
M so that you a/ways have fresh soda ) M 
crackers no matter how many you 
buy or how long you keep them. 


5 (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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can : nets on the effects of alco- 
hol, after examining all the available 
evidence, both from American and 
Fiuropean countries, presents the fol- 
lowing as his deliberate conclusions: 

“So I am bound to believe, on the 
evidence, that if you take alcohol 
habitually, in any quantity whatever, 
it is to some extent a menace to you. 
I am bound to believe, in the light of 
what science has revealed: 

(1) ‘‘That you are tangibly threat- 
ening the physical structures of your 
stomach, your liver, your kidneys, 
your heart, your blood vessels, your 
nerves, your brain. 

(2) “That you are unequivocally 
decreasing your capacity for work in 
any field, be it physical, intellectual, 
or artistic. 

(3) ‘‘That you are in some meas- 
ure lowering the grade of yorr mind, 
dulling your higher esthetic sense, 
and taking the finer edge off your 
morals. 

(4) ‘“‘That you are distinctly less- 
ening your chances of maintaining 
health and attaining longevity. 

(5)“‘That you are entailing upon 
your descendants yet unborn a bond 
of incalculable Dssenidal id 


LATE CABBAGE PLANTS. All head early, 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Autumn King. 1,000 
plants for $1.00. tus book your order now for 
future shipment. E.W. JONES NURSERY CoO., 
Woodlawn, \ Va. 


FARMER WANTED Favorable rental contract 
to right party. State 
whether reader of Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette and experience. Farm 20 miles from Char- 
lottesville, Va., between Greenwood and Afton. 
112 acres, about 75 cleared 6 room dwelling, stable. 
Possession given November lst. Write to 
A.M. COOK, - - Fo. t Norfolk, Norfolk Va. 


WASHINGTON. 
J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 


927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants. 








Southern and Northern Produee, Consignments Solicited. 


Peas! Are You Going 
To Pick Them? 
No! The Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 
threshes them from the mown vines. 
Also threshes wheat and oats. 
Catalogue free. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER COMPANY, 


MORRISTOWN, - - TENNESSEE. 
600 00 CELERY AND CABBAGE 

’ PLANTS READY. 21.20 per 
1909. 5,000 $100. All varieties. Safe delivery 
guaranteed We ship to Missis-ippi safely. List 
free. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New 
Jersey. Estabtished 1899. 


SEED WHEAT 


Sp'endid standard varieties now ready for ship- 
ment. Currells Prolific Leeks Prolific, Fulcaston, 
Fuliz, Red Chaff and other varie ies selected from 
the very best fields in North Carolina. AlsoN.C. 
Seed Rye, Appler, Burt and Sensation Oats. 
Prices on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 


HICKORY, N. C. 





APPLER OATS 


Pure peer Seed Oats for sale at hae 00 
per bushel, f. 0. b. Raleigh .° 


Grown and Guaranteed by 


W. A. Soonking, : + aba N.C. 














We are manufacturers of Belt-power Balers, 
Horse-power Presses, Spike-tooth Ha:rrows, and 
Rotary and Revolving Harrows. We want every 
farmer that reads this paper, if in the market 
for some of the above machinery, to write for 
printed matter and prices. We will save you 
money. 


WIRTZ & HERNLEN, Augusta, Ga. 
SS SS Ra HAR San SE en kia ae ee 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


; g “MERIT THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
ak Ridge Institute feera Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


OAK RIDGE, N. C. 
: Z A high grade Institution f d boys, ' 
For Boys and Young Men : =| init high grade Institution for young men and boys, prepar. 


: : | Government that appeals to manliness and develops self- ™ 
Four Courses e : ee trol. Accredited relations with University. Beautiful and 


¢ . i , 4 * healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. Commodi i 
Literary, Commercial, Short Hand buildings on elevated, shady campus. ipuedil seamen 


and Music—Leads in Athletics tet grounds. Total expenses for the session under $200.00. Many 
pee 4 things you will want to know about the school set forth in 


Piedmont Country, 1000 feet above sea-level ee a : illustrated catalogue sent free. Address 
View of mountains; near Greensboro os 


: - Accessible; Terms Reasonable : j 2 G. F. McALLISTER, A, M., Prin., 
> dig Address—J. A. & M. H. HOLT, Proprietors — MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


















































YOUNG MEN AND LADIES §. 5. %,cstablished 22 JAMES CANNON, JR., M. A, Principal. 


Big demand for 

LEARN TELEGRAPHY! aed graduates, Students has since 18% given “ Thorough Instruction Under Posi- 

Positions paying $50 to $75 a toni wuaeuntecd. quick = f r= aa SULT: rye ih napa vat mare 

promotion. Write today for free illustrated catalog. j FE Ms SS ee Gunn body of 403, and its plant worth $125,000, ——— 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, HM ope AMeattec. foie, Sol leet Lick The Training School ,F2%,Sit"s 

L. Box 272, NEWNAN, GA. ala pple gs ae, ae s tn Virginie. 

















Ee $150 pays all charges for the year, including table 
; board, and tuition in all subjects except music and elo. 











cution. Send for catalogue and application blan 














ilorner Military School 7" $68 TO $86 PAYS BOARD, TUITION AND ROOM RENT 


Founded 1851 
Oxtord, North Carclina FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


Classical, Scientificand English Courses, Prepares for Cole 
lege, University or the Government Academies, Military P ] E D M O N ; H | G H S 
per ne | ag yer ee eae and manly carriage, 
cademy years old, w experienced teache d \ . . . . ; 
dine with the principal and la les ot his iamaily, coruitnn Situated in Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. 
ne culture of homelife, Cultivates and educates. Modern i i i nity. 
buildings, perfectsanitation, wholesome Sie, be etowdine. Mineral Water. No Malaria. Splendid Community 
st moral, mental, physical and social training. Shady | A “ ; — 
tay ajnitle pane, gue quarter milo running Gace, o0 MMT We |] cont Mer goatee ltees re nye sa preety orl 
atmosphere ot tenons Cin 4 . ee, oo - : “On all sides I saw evidences of patient paine-taking labor. —— and marked 
for over a century as an po se Nlg he town noted a7 S executive ability.” —J. B. Carlyle. Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. lent,"—Rev, B. 8. 
Catalogues ready for distributing Seater ocean is thorough and the influence surrounding the pupil excellent. v. R.S. 
HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL “in my orinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and more 


Col. J. C. Horner, Principal, Oxford, N. C. thorough educational work.”—E Y Webb, Member of Congress 











“One of the best preparatory schools in the State ’—Cleveland Star. 
‘ “The young men who have come to the University from the Piedment h School have taken 
Vv a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory woPk. Very truly yours, 
NS Francis P. Venable, President Un‘versity of N. C.” 








“It is the best and cheapest school in the State.’—E. M. Koonce, Member N. C. Legislature. 


W 9 Cc ll 1910 FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 30th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 
omans WO ege W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 


RICHMOND, VA. — eo 











eo oe . 
Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the South. Pipe Org an Piano Voice 
Large and able Faculties, trained inthe best Universities a: d Con- ° ye 
servatories of thie country and Europe £pecialiets in their Depart- Violin 
ments. 8 men, 18 women. Carefully arranged courses of study lead Send 1 2th 





to the degrees B. Litt., B. A.. M. A., and B. Mus. Half million dol- 
lars just secured for enlargement and endowment. Health record 
remarkable. Accommodaticns first-class. Early spplication im- 


portant. Terms moderate. For catalogue and other information, Superior Advantages 
JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D., President, Your at the Ses- 
‘CREO 








CAPITAL STOCK $30 000 00 Southern . 
eiel cee Daughter Conservatory of Music | SION 


7 (NCORPORATED SESSION a DURHAM, N. C. 


Big reductions to all who Enter Now. A liberal discount on either a single or combined 
Position guaranteed, backed by written contract. Write for handsome catalogue. It is tren. fe he es 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. We teach ; 2 eae a ee ae 5 a a oes 
hand, Penmanship etc., by mail. Send for Home diate Gothen. Pe eee eee 4 A i S A S $ iTY y ET = a | % A 8 y C 0 L L Sl G E 


























Thorough and complete course, Great Demand for Graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, San- 


— FOR-—- itary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. S. Inspectors. Catalog and other information sent on application, 
(UM La Lt, he DR. 8. STEWART, Secretary, 1220 East 15th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


4, N ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and Collegi ea ee 
Sacetes 5 atec B HE NORTH OAROLINA ; 84. ry 

aA lex + we stsadued Gian ae m4] Pusiness, ete, Comepvarcey ot ss = BoaRDING SCHOOL $ Low tates = 
SIC, aff o H Wide Patr. e Nent s 

tra'sied instructors, Takes only 100” boarders and teaches the individual College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts | ~) w'cs Per-sngs, cree Geil 

arge gymnasium, Parklike Sampus, Concerts lesions Excellenttable. | The State's college for training in-| | |'*"°"_ s 8 F Fe0"'lstaiogue 

bail, Write for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter, | dustrial workers. Courses in Agri- 2 F 3 bs vith Views and full 


i 
BENRY JEROME STOCKARD, aA. M., Pres., Raleigh, N. cS. culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus- YF ite to-day Address the President! 


- -T. WHITSETT, Ph.D, Whitsett,W.C) 


SF SESE RS —Ibandry and Dairying; in Civil, Elec- > , 
: trical d Mechanical Engineering; 
Le a ide ed pies and Mechanical Engineering: ne 
saa A HIGH-CLASS INSTITUTION; member of the | {dustrial Chemistry; and in Agri- I rinity College 


National Association of College i i i 
the reasoner maggot i eo ag gros healthe cultural teaching. 
ful, invigorating winten climate, _lfzoasreinterested, write for Entrance examinations at each WiesD , ia Mithethicka Coad 
oa ; our illustra catalog; complete informatien, Catalog free. ss ive Departments--Collegiate, Gradu- 
ml IDOE Write today to DR. S.W. FOSTER, bean, 1, MButierSt, hans Gs, fg | CURLY #eat on the 14th of July she, Bainuerie, Law. ak eieeaien. 
( ——_ aaa D. H. HILL, President, Large library facilities. Well equip- 
West Raleigh, N. ©./] ped laboratories in all departments 
j of science, Gymnasium furnished 


FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES |/VUNIVERSITY COLLEGE} | INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc.|} ‘itn best spparatus.. Expenses very 


aE apie b a girls of limited means.|}| moderate. Aid for worthy students. 
Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 0 F M E D | C | N E v IRGINIA Pm . fd atadente $10.00, entrance fee, and 
fic farmer and you are independent STUART MCGUIRE, M. D., PRESIDENT $10.00 nes month; work Rp _ ‘2 Beno Teachers and Students ex- 
A ae i ai ‘our hours work p A tag: * a 
for life. MEDICINE—DENTISTRY—PHARMACY in business courses for littlemoney. Fine artesian pecting to engage in teach 
water. Address ing should investigate the 


North Carolina Agricultural || fin: scopic ot Rech. ete the Bit of | SOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M. LL.D., - President, superior advantages offered 
d M h e l C ll ie fa iegggere building for temporary Kinston, N. C. by the new Department of 
an echanica oO ege use—large, bright, convenient. and Preparatory Education in Trinity Col- 


NEW EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT. C t b C \| oe a eee eee 
ime Seale you to become a successful farmer, Own one Hospital, use four others for teaching. atawia 0 ege Scheel... . —_— eee) 


successful teacher. Board, lodging and tuition MODERN LABORATORY METHODS. Newton, N. C., Opens Sept. 7th. : 
sadn Se 1 ggg anes ~f American Medical Col- Healthful location. Modern conveniences. New For catalogue ont Sarton information, 
dress eges. egistered in New York. High standing. . : Classi : 

Tuition and expenses moderate. Laberatory equipment. Strong faculty. . anel- 
JAS. B. DUDLEY, - PRESIDENT, SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND ‘| cal, Scientific and Literary courses. Music, Art mds FLOWERS, coccretary 
Greensboro, N. C. STATISTICAL RECORD. and Expression. Both séxes. Rates moderate. . N.C. 
CatalogueFree. J. F. Buchheit, A. M., President. 


(See OTHER SCHOOL ADS. ON PAGE 624.) 




































































